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PREFACE 

This is an autobiographical travel book. It is primarily 
the record of a holiday. It is autobiographical only in 
the sense that it occasionally introduces real people and 
deals with adual events and personal experiences, im¬ 
pressions, and sensations a little more intimately than 
some travel books. The only justification of this process 
is that to some extent we are all typical of each other; so 
that one man’s reactions to a summer holiday and the 
imminence of war are of possible interest, anyway, to 
others who have also reacted to these things. 

Where I have brought in real people I have given 
them fiditious names. Some of these people will find 
that in one or two places I have put speeches into their 
mouths which they never uttered. I hope they will 
take account of the things I have left out and forgive me. 

Although the book is concerned with a particular 
didrid of France, well known to many English people, 
it does not compete with any guide book. It offers 
little or no practical information about routes, hotels, 
or prices. All the places mentioned are real and are 
given their real names. A few hotels and restaurants 
are referred to; but here I have preserved my liberty of 
comment by altering or suppressing names. The a dual 
writing of the text has all been done since the outbreak 
of war; and even if I had intended to offer pradical in¬ 
formation in the first place, I should have suppressed it 
in pradice as already out of date. But adually the book 
was never intended as a guide to travellers, except to the 
extent that any travel book one likes inclines one to 
visit the places it describes. It is hoped that it will be 
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viii PREFACE 

read for entertainment, rather as one reads a novel or a 
book of memoirs. In other words it is offered to the 
reader for his possible pleasure, not for his inStru&ion. 

In a sense I began to live this book at the beginning 
of la§t year. But I did not leave for the holiday in the 
south of France which it describes until late in the 
summer. I returned at the moment when France was 
abandoning her discreet method of mobilization by 
individual advice in favour of public proclamation. I 
began to write the book the day after England declared 
war on Germany, and finished it, rather dramatically, 
on the last day of the year. 

A note on the names applied to certain districts may 
be useful. These names are often very loosely used, and 
many people are therefore vague about their meaning. 

The term ‘Provence 3 , as used since the Middle Ages, 
really means the Mediterranean coaSt and hinterland of 
France from the valley of the Rhone to the present 
Italian frontier and about as far north as Valence. The 
corresponding district from the Rhone westwards to the 
Corbieres is called by putiSts ‘Languedoc’, although 
moSt people would say offhand that Nimes (for example) 
was in Provence. Beyond the Corbieres, extending to 
the Pyrenees and the Spanish frontier, is the little Catalan 
corner called the Roussillon, referred to briefly here and 
about which I have written at some length elsewhere. 

This diStin&ion between Provence and Languedoc is 
a litde hard to justify historically or etymologically. 
The first word comes from the Roman ‘Provincial which 
covered a far wider district. And Languedoc should 
logically include the whole of the vast area in which the 
tongues of the old langue d’oe were spoken. But in the 
later Middle Ages southern France was split into a 
number of small semi-independent States and kingdoms, 
and it did mean something whether a man lived in 
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Tarascon on one side of the river or in Beaucaire on 
the other. 

The French Riviera is the term used by English people 
for the Stretch of coast between Marseilles and the 
Italian frontier; but many understand by it no more than 
the portion east of Toulon or even Saint-Raphael. The 
French call this the Cote d’Azur, and draw the same 
diStindion between its fashionable and unfashionable 
parts. The Camargue is the delta of the Rhone. The 
Midi is a general term for the hot and sleepy south of 
France, where the sun Stands nearly overhead at noon. 

I have assumed, in the second chapter of Book One, 
the correctness of the belief which identifies Petrarch’s 
Laura with the Laura de Noves who married Hugues de 
Sade. But poets hide their loves; and perhaps I ought 
to add here that some authorities regard this identification 
with suspicion. 

In conclusion I should like to record my gratitude to 
friends who have helped me by criticizing the text and 
illustrations of the book. I have to thank Mr F. J. 
Martin Dent in particular for his patient help in advising 
me on the choice of photographs. 

But not quite in conclusion. One question Still re¬ 
mains unanswered. Why, it will be asked, why choose 
to write about Provence and summer holidays in war¬ 
time? Well, the war is profoundly modifying our lives 
and circumstances. Already we are living in a new and 
different world. This book, in its humble way, is my 
memorial to the old one. I was very fond of it. 

B.C. 


London, 1940. 
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Book One 


ALONE: PARIS, AVIGNON, AIX-EN-PROVENCE 




CHAPTER I 


Punctually at eight o’clock on a morning early in 
August a young man left a house in Hampstead carrying 
a suitcase. He wore a raincoat purchased the day before 
in Piccadilly; its pockets were Stuffed with cameras, 
colour-filters, extin dion-meters, and Vasano. Under¬ 
neath the raincoat he was dressed in a thin suit of dark 
material, calculated to produce a neat and elegant im¬ 
pression in the Streets of London or Paris. The suitcase 
contained a tweed coat, thin tweed trousers, shirts and 
socks, a new, unworn pair of dark blue linen trousers 
(very Cote d’Azur), and an out-of-date guide book to the 
French Riviera. Also a pair of espadrfiles, some ties and 
handkerchiefs, the usual accompaniments of a young 
man’s toilet, and a tin of Bisodol. 

Rain poured down in sheets from a pale cloudy sky. 
The young man, who was hatless, walked as quickly as 
his burden permitted to Belsize Park tube Station. 
Having reached it, he produced a handkerchief with 
which he attempted to remove the accumulated moisture 
from his head and forehead. 

This was me. As a matter of fad, it was I; but I 
have undertaken to banish pedantry from these pages. 
The symbolic raincoat and the carrying of my own 
suitcase represented a parallel resolution. My journeys 
usually begin with quantities of luggage and taxis or the 
cars of friends. I once took golf clubs all along the 
southern coa§t of France, from Spain to Italy, and never 
used them. I had arrived at the single suitcase by a 
process of experiment. The secret of travelling light, 
I found, was to make a list of all the things you simply 
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had to take, and then not take them. In this way I had 
discarded a whole scale of impedimenta, beginning with 
dress clothes and ending with my portable typewriter, 
procured at great expense expressly for such journeys. 

As for the-raincoat, it was the lira I had possessed 
since childhood. It was meant to show someone some¬ 
thing. I recognized a deep significance in its purchase. 
The preceding year had been in many ways an eventful 
one for me; at the end of it my life presented itself to me 
as a series of improbable impersonations. These had 
fooled a lot of people all the time, and everybody a lot 
of the time; but I don’t think they had ever quite fooled 
me. At the moment, in my raincoat, bareheaded and 
carrying my own suitcase, I appeared as the very type of 
a Steady young fellow off on holiday, with leave of 
absence from his job and a single ticket to Avignon in 
his pocket. 

To what 'extent was this picture a correct one, and how 
far did I want my real self to correspond to it? Did I want 
to be a Steady, reliable young fellow carrying a suitcase, 
or didn’t I? Was I a complete fake? Were my cherished 
claims to good taSte, my fastidiousness, my mugged-up 
erudition, my habit of dramatizing and romanticizing my 
friendships and my love affairs—were these things indi¬ 
cations of real sensibility, or did they merely show that 
I was incapable of reading normally and healthily to the 
real world? I had seen the south of France, which I 
thought I loved, at the end of the year, in winter, in 
spring, in early summer; and at all these times I had had 
it very nearly to myself. I was now bound for it at a 
season when thousands of my compatriots were flocking 
there to drink and sunbathe and make love and eat and 
dance and goggle-fish and ride on water-skis and look 
at honey-coloured rocks and Stones upheld against a 
dark-blue sky. I was going there to do some or all of 
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these things myself, but also to discover, if I could, the 
answers to these questions. 


At that hour of the morning the tube was com¬ 
paratively empty. The few travellers in my carriage 
looked depressed and tired. A girl leaned her head on 
her companion’s shoulder. Pale faces rocked to the 
motion of the train as it slid with a slapdash rattle under¬ 
neath a succession of wet Streets. I descended at 
Charing Cross, and, resolutely clutching my suitcase, 
which was confoundedly heavy, followed the green 
light for Vifloria. 

Travelling in the middle of the week, I found a seat 
on the boat train without difficulty. It occurred to me 
that my departure was being conduced in an atmosphere 
of obscurity which almost amounted to furtiveness. I 
had a confused idea that on the occasion of my last 
departure for the Continent a flag had flown from the 
town hall; I remembered that the handle of my largest 
suitcase had broken on the platform at Vi&oria, and the 
contraption which replaced it at almost exaftly the same 
spot on my return. In between a lot of other things 
had broken. 

This time I slunk quietly into a saloon compartment 
occupied chiefly by children travelling with their Belgian 
nurses to Switzerland or the Channel coaSt of France. 
I was outwardly exceedingly composed; but underneath 
the table my feet beat out a queer tattoo, as they do when I 
sit*at my desk and think; which proved that the travel- 
jitters, probably incurable by any amount of experience 
of travel, were upon me. A tiger-moth fluttered in¬ 
effectually in the faded, plushy atmosphere of the saloon. 

The train began to move. A long depression of 
suburbs Stretched out into a sodden countryside. It 
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seemed incredible that somewhere ahead of me lay 
Provence, with its rows of nodding cypresses, its blue 
skies and its sun. ‘To-night,’ said a man behind me, with 
a Central European accent, £ .I shall go to the Folies- 
Bergere.’ And I caught myself thinking, with an odious 
return of my old attitude, that, thank God, the Folies- 
Bergere were not my cup of tea. 

The journey to Paris was extremely dull. One always 
experts that boat trains and Channel Steamers will be full 
of beautiful foreign spies, or at least of charming girls 
for whom one will fetch a drink or recommend Vasano, 
as the prelude to a brief flirtation or a long romantic 
friendship. To-day these ingenuous expectations were 
almost totally disappointed. On the boat a tall, dark 
Jewess of perhaps nineteen, who seemed to lack both 
friends and luggage, paced the deck incessantly, like an 
imprisoned tiger eager for its hunk of meat. She was 
not beautiful; but her hair was black, her mouth was red 
and full, her eyes were large and dark and glowing. 

As we neared Boulogne, the passengers gathered in 
the usual huddle round the anticipated gangway. ‘Will 
the porters come on board at Boulogne?’ asked a man 
in a tweed overcoat. ‘Yes, sir,’said a Steward. ‘French 
or English?’ asked the passenger. When he learned 
that they would be French, he seemed disappointed, 
evidently thinking that the least the Southern Railway 
could do was to ship a detachment of English porters 
across the Channel to deal with the luggage of unilingual 
Englishmen. 

The tall, dark Jewess pushed her way through the 
crowd with muttered excuses and impatience. One or 
two people turned to look at her curiously. She seemed 
to have loft something. I wondered whether I should 
help her look for it, and rehearsed in my mind my 
opening sentence, weighing out exactly the degree of 
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casual charm with which I would invest it. She brushed 
by me, muttering an apology to someone close at hand. 
Her voice grated harshly in my ear, and I caddishly 
withheld my offer of assistance. A few minutes later I 
was off the boat and through the customs and seated in 
the train for Paris. 

I shared a table in the restaurant car with two English¬ 
men and a Frenchman. The Frenchman bowed and 
said good morning as he came to table; only I returned 
his greeting, while my compatriots sat dumb and frozen¬ 
faced. The man opposite me belonged to the type of 
well-bred, highly educated, well-dressed Englishman— 
he was probably from the upper ranks of the Civil 
Service—who might admit that his manners were a 
little Stiff, but would be absolutely horrified if told that 
they were bad. Each of us had beside his plate the 
usual dish of hors-cl’auvre. Both of us helped ourselves 
from our own dish, and I passed mine to him. He took 
it with a grunt of acknowledgment and began to help 
himself from it, making no attempt to pass me the dish 
beside his own plate in return. I apologized for leaning 
across the table to take it for myself; he remained 
apparently unaware of rudeness. Throughout the meal 
this produff of the world’s most elaborate and expensive 
system for the production of gentlemen sat wearing the 
same expression of embarrassed boorisliness, occasion¬ 
ally fingering the leaves of a trashy novel which he did 
not read. 

Arriving in Paris between two heavy Storms of rain, 
I drove to my hotel on the Left Bank. Three or four 
cups of coffee and a croissant at a cafe on the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain banished the fatigue and boredom of the 
journey. I walked through pouring rain across the 
Seine and along the Rue de Rivoli to the Place de la 
Concorde, which has been justly called, I suppose, the 
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mo£t impressive open space in Europe. I got extremely- 
wet; but a gorgeous orange sunset behind the distant 
Arc de Triomphc might have been arranged especially 
for my benefit. On the way back to the other side of the 
river, the rain left off, the sky began to clear, and I looked 
east along the Boulevard Saint-Germain to a wonderful 
turquoise sky irregularly draped with wind-torn clouds. 

I dined at a brasserie near Saint-Germain-des-Pres, 
frequented by the mo£t famous of modern artists; since 
I once went there with a man who said good evening to 
him, I think for literary purposes I might almost claim 
his intimate acquaintance. My dinner consisted of a 
Steak with fried potatoes, some excellent Brie, and a glass 
of really good Alsatian beer. The co£t of this meal, 
including the beer and the tip, may be put at half a 
crown. In England the quality of the meat might have 
been a little better, though it could not have been better 
cooked. But, taking into account the reputation of the 
restaurant and the Style of the service, you would hardly 
get the equivalent of this meal here for less than six or 
seven shillings. 


I left Paris in the morning on a train which Started 
at the dismal hour (for a rainy morning in a town) of 
eight o’clock. It was one of the most popular trains 
serving Marseilles and the Cote d’Azur, and was crowded 
with through passengers from England. But I got a 
corner seat without much difficulty in the relief train, 
which seemed to contain more French people. The 
corner seats remote from me were occupied by two 
enormously Stout women in black, who were evidently 
friends. Opposite me sat a middle-aged woman with 
artificially blonde hair and a raddled, hard, good-natured 
face. Her accent was that of a Marseillaise; but she 
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claimed to come from a small town in southern central 
France, She was one of those hard-bitten, excessively 
farded Frenchwomen of the middle class, who are 
infitinftively taken by the average Englishman for bawds, 
although they are often peifcftly respedtable members of 
society. She had been spending a few days’ holiday in 
Paris, and was bound on some unspecified business for 
Algeria. 

A little before the train left a girl of twenty-one or 
twenty-two got into the compartment, seen off by her 
father, an insignificant man in a grey suit. She was one 
of those small, dark, rather pug-faced girls with no 
particular looks but a lot of lipstick and a certain amount 
of sex-appeal who are common in all countries. 

The train rolled south in pouring rain. In Bur¬ 
gundy we came at lafit into sunshine, under blue sides 
crossed by scudding clouds. I talked in the corridor 
to the hard-faced woman and the girl with a lot of lip¬ 
stick. The girl was going south for the first time, to 
spend a holiday at a little resort near Toulon. She was 
wildly excited: a vision of waving palms, blue midnight 
skies, glamour girls and handsome playboys in bathing- 
trunks was spread before her mental eye. I mentioned 
that, in my capacity as a writer of travel books, I had 
made this journey once or twice before. I tried to slip 
this information in as modestly and casually as possible, 
although aware that, according to Statistics, no calling 
not involving the wearing of a uniform has so high a 
sex-appeal value as being any sort of writer. 

We clambered through the swaying train to the 
restaurant car. Lipstick asked for beer with her lunch, 
and polished off the befit part of a bottle. ‘If you ever 
go to England,’ I said, ‘beware of the beer. If you drink 
it at that rate you ’ll certainly get drunk.’ ‘I always 
drink beer,’ she said. 
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My light-hand neighbour, a quietly dressed woman 
whom I judged to be from the Midlands, alarmed me at 
the end of the meal by calling for white coffee and shaking 
the salt-cellar oyer it. 

‘Excuse me/ I said, Startled into speech, ‘you do know 
that’s salt and not sugar you ’re putting in your coffee?’ 

‘Oh, yes, thank you,’ said the woman, reaching for 
the muStard-pot. She took up a dollop of mustard on 
her coffee-spoon and Stirred it into her coffee. I tried 
to show a well-bred lack of amazement. 

The author of these Strange depravities looked at me 
brightly. 

‘It is rather an odd taSte, isn’t it? But it’s frightfully 
good.’ 

‘It’s certainly rather unconventional. Have you 
converted any of your friends to it?’ 

‘Yes, lots.’ 

‘Do you do it with English mustard, too, or only 
French?’ 

‘ I always do it. But is there any difference? I thought 
it was all made by Colman’s.’ 

‘ But of course there is! An enormous difference. Do 
you mean to tell me you don’t know that in France there 
are dozens of different ways of making mustard, by 
mixing it with vinegar and various herbs? Are you 
really unaware that under the ancien regime the king’s 
muftard maker was a privileged official, with a salary 
amounting to some three thousand pounds a year?’ 

The last part of this was a damned lie. I had no idea 
what the salary of the king’s mustard maker was. I 
merely had a vague notion, gleaned from the advertising 
matter on the outside of certain muStard-pots, that he 
was a person of some importance. But in any case I 
could see that my interlocutor didn’t believe me. She 
looked slightly offended; and although I did my best 




























































































































































INTRODUCTION TO THE MIDI II 

to reassure her, I could see that she thought I was making 
fun of her, probably to show off in front of Lipstick. 


On our return to our compartment its other occupants 
showed signs of having lunched informally in our 
absence. The two Stout women in black were very 
merry, like a pair of frivolous elephants. There was 
much raillery at the expense of the fair woman, who had 
Struck up an acquaintance with a man in the corridor. 
Still more hilarity was produced when she unintention¬ 
ally nearly emasculated with a big barbaric bangle on her 
wrist an innocent passenger who squeezed past her. 

Lipstick and I passed most of the rest of the journey 
in the corridor, watching fields and trees and hills and 
occasional houses scurry past the windows. The train 
Stopped at Dijon, Macon, Lyons. At all these places 
people waited on the platforms to greet relatives who 
had told them they would be ttavelling on this train. 
Often whole families, including the newest infant in 
arms, were brought to exchange a word or two on the 
part of the elders, and a hurried kiss all round, with an 
aunt or uncle otherwise unseen in years. 

Further south we ran into bad weather again. And 
at last we came to Valence. According to all the guide 
books. Valence is the beginning of the Midi. Relying 
on these authorities and on an uncertain memory, I had 
presented Lipstick with a possibly somewhat overdrawn 
picture of the place where she would first encounter the 
blue skies, the perfumed air, and the luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion of the south. Alas! the reality produced not a 
single one of these phenomena. She put a brave face 
on her disappointment; but I could see she was hard hit. 

‘Of course,’ I said, ‘you aren’t exactly seeing it under 
the best conditions . . 
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A few miles beyond the town I was able to point with 
moderated triumph to a few damp, stunted olive-trees. 
The corners of that Sticky mouth turned down pathetic¬ 
ally. For a hundred and twenty kilometres I consoled 
her as beSt I could; and I left her at Avignon with an 
obscure sense of having acted like a cad. 



CHAPTER II 


I had stayed at Avignon once before, and rather disliked 
it, possibly because then, as now, the weather had been 
bad. My descent there on this occasion was due to a 
desire to break the journey somewhere, and the fad: that 
Aix-en-Provence, which I planned to make my first 
headquarters, and where I had asked for my pod to be 
sent, was really more conveniently reached by bus from 
Avignon than by going on to the neared main-line dation 
at Marseilles. I had friends, or at lead acquaintances, at 
Aix; and from there I planned to conned with others, 
then at the gay and fairly lively resort of Sainte-Maxime. 
In a fortnight’s time dill other acquaintances, coming out 
from England by car, were to pick me up at Aix and take 
me with them for a week or ten days on the coad. 
Towards the end of the month my young friend Stella, 
with whom I had had an uncertain rendezvous in 
Provence since the beginning of the year, would prob¬ 
ably be coming south with another girl, and we should 
have a few days together before my return to England. 
Another acquaintance or two had expressed a vague 
intention of being somewhere in those parts during the 
period of my projected day. I did not flatter myself that 
any of these people were going there particularly to see me. 
Nevertheless, I felt a little like a bank, which knows that 
if all its depositors call for the redemption of its promises 
to pay at the same time it will have to close its doors. 

The rain had left off: Avignon was enveloped in the 
atmosphere of a Turkish bath. Nevertheless, and in 
spite of my prejudice, I was soon seduced by the spirit 
of a country in which I usually feel, say, twice as 
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vigorously alive as in the north. The main Street was full 
of Strollers: attractive dark-skinned girls with ardent 
eyes, healthy-looking young men, soldiers from the local 
barracks. An improvised mechanical whisk turned 
ceaselessly to keep the flies from a confectioner’s Stall. 
I sat outside a cafe and wrote up my journal, feeling 
absurdly, childishly happy at being once more in a land 
where one lives in the open air, where health ripples on 
one’s skin, and where beer generally costs more than wine. 

I dined that evening at an unpretentious restaurant 
which Stella had recommended to me. I had an un¬ 
exciting soup, a good veal chop, an excellent crisp salad, 
and some local goat’s-milk cheese encrusted with rose¬ 
mary (called here Saint-Marcellin, but served at a Pro¬ 
vencal restaurant in Paris, if I am not mistaken, under the 
Provencal name of Lou Gardien). This was followed 
by an ice and accompanied by Strong red wine. Even at 
their roughest, I like the spicy, fully flavoured wines of 
the Rhone valley, of which the aristocrats are Chateau- 
neuf-du-Pape and Hermitage, with Tavel, perhaps, as a 
kind of baronet or minor noble. The total cost of this 
meal, including the tip, was half a crown. 

I spent the rest of the evening writing letters in a 
cafe, in the company of the usual sprinkling of young 
men, a group of returning holiday-makers discussing 
photographs, an officer or two, and the inevitable 
solitary, wide-eyed prostitute, I retired early, tired 
after my day’s travel. Rain fell during most of the night. 
I lay in bed Steaming gently and listening to the whine 
of a mosquito, punctuated by the high-pitched clatter 
with which an overloaded gutter periodically discharged 
its burden on to corrugated iron. 


Avignon is certainly one of the moSt touristy places 
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in the world. At all seasons, but especially in summer, its 
main Street and the open space in front of the Palace of the 
Popes are crowded with visitors of every class and almost 
every nationality. The discriminating tourist rightly tries 
to avoid Staying long at crowded places. But it would 
be absurd to ignore the claims of Avignon as a centre for 
the exploration of the Midi. From Avignon it is an easy 
ride by car or bus to Nimes, with its fine seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century architecture and formal gardens, as 
well as its magnificent Roman amphitheatre and Graeco- 
Roman temple. (A little outside Nimes is what is per¬ 
haps the most impressive of all existing Roman buildings, 
in the shape of the aqueduct called the Pont du Gard). 
Within a circle of like radius are gathered nearly all the 
most interesting towns in Provence, including Arles, 
that decaying city of antiquity, with its Roman buildings 
and its curiously Greek air; Saint-Remy, Orange, Vaison, 
and Carpentras, all of which have Roman monuments; 
Vaucluse, where Petrarch wrote his sonnets; Tarascon, 
the town of old, retired people who wait contentedly for 
death; and its equally charming neighbour and com¬ 
petitor, Beaucaire. The ruined medieval Stronghold of 
Les Baux and the monastery of Mont-Majour can be 
visited as conveniently from Avignon as from anywhere. 
Finally, from Avignon one can be at Aix, which is almost 
certainly the moSt beautiful of all Provencal cities, in less 
than two hours by bus. Moreover, the town is well 
provided with hotels and can assimilate an enormous 
number of visitors without its resources becoming 
Strained. 

On the other hand, it is a mistake to imagine that all 
these places can be adequately visited by means of day 
or half-day trips. Any one who can possibly manage 
it will want to devote at least a couple of days each 
to Nimes and Arles, and possibly to Tarascon and 
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Saint-Remy. If he has time he will want to go from 
Arles to see the medieval ramparts of Aigues-Mortes and 
the decorated portal of Saint-Gilles. He will go across the 
haunted waste of the Camargue, inhabited by wild bulls 
and beavers and flamingoes, to Les Saintes-Maries-de-la- 
Mer, where the Holy Women were apocryphally cast up 
with Lazarus and Maximin. And from Nimes, by way 
of the Pont du Garcl, he will visit the ducal city of Uzes. 

Avignon itself is the ancient Avenio. Built in a 
commanding situation on a bank immediately above the 
Rhone, a little below the point where the Durance joins 
that river, and on the site of an important Stronghold of 
the ancient Gauls, it was a leading city of the original 
Roman province of Gallia Narbonensis. After being 
ravaged by the barbarians and the Moors it was ruled in 
turn by the kings of Arles and Burgundy and the counts 
of Provence, Toulouse, and Forcalquier. To most 
readers these names will mean very little; but their 
variety gives some indication of the chequered history 
shared by most Provencal towns. For a short period 
towards the end of the twelfth century it was a republic, 
with a municipal constitution on the Italian model. 
In 1348 the notorious Joanna I of Naples, who had 
inherited the town along with the county of Provence, 
sold it to Pope Clement VI. It remained a papal pos¬ 
session until 1791, when the National Assembly annexed 
it after a Struggle involving a good deal of bloodshed. 

Joanna was born somewhere about 1327. Her father 
died a few years later, leaving her in the care of a beautiful 
and unscrupulous lady of the court, whose intrigues had 
gained a knighthood for her second husband, born a 
slave. Joanna grew up to be one of the most charming 
wantons who have ever lightened the tedium of history. 
Who was her first lover no one is quite certain; but one 
of her first was the son of her duenna. When she was 
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sixteen she succeeded to the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, which carried with it the titular kingship of 
Jerusalem and the countship of Provence. She married 
Andrew, son and heir of the king of Hungary, a dull 
person who seems to have been little to her taite. She 
was probably implicated in his murder in 1345, when his 
body was thrown out of a window in her presence. 

The objeft of this liquidation was to make it possible 
for her to marry her cousin and lover, Louis of Taren- 
tum. There was some difficulty, however, in getting 
public opinion and the Church to recognize this union. 
Threatened by Andrew’s father, Joanna fled to Avignon 
to plead her cause before the pope, whose predecessor 
had chosen that town as the papal seat. 

Avignon was then a centre of gaiety and learning, and 
one of the foremost cities of the Occident. Its in¬ 
habitants were reputed to form the most pleasure-loving, 
the most frivolous, the most elegantly depraved com¬ 
munity in the Latin world. The very hones of the city- 
breathed an atmosphere of gallantry. A people so 
disposed knew how to welcome a woman and an amorist 
of Joanna’s Stamp. Joanna joined beauty to ardour and 
ardour to intelligence. Her reputation as a patron of the 
arts was widespread and deserved. Leonardo da Vinci 
was to paint her portrait; Petrarch was to become her 
correspondent and admirer; the Decameron of Boccaccio 
was (with peculiar aptness) to be dedicated to her. 

On her first entry into Avignon, attended by a brilliant 
retinue, the whole town turned out to welcome her. 
Eight cardinals received her under a canopy of cloth-of- 
gold and escorted her in person through the Streets to 
appear before the court appointed to hear her defence 
against the allegations of murder and adultery made 
against her. Conducting her own case in Latin, she held 
the Sacred College spellbound for four hours by her 
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eloquence and beauty. The cardinals acquitted her of 
the charges, the pope issued a dispensation legalizing 
her marriage to her cousin. In return he was allowed 
to buy the town of Avignon at a price which, nominal 
though it was, he seems never actually to have paid over. 

Subsequently Joanna returned to Naples. She married 
two more husbands before her death in 1382. With 
her experience she would almost certainly have managed 
to outlive the last of these and marry a fifth husband, if a 
relative with whom she had fallen out over the papal 
schism, who hoped to succeed her if she died without 
an heir, and whose father she had poisoned, had not had 
her Strangled. 

The Avignon of those days owed much of its glory 
to the presence of the popes. Like every important city 
of the Midi it had suffered severely in the course of the 
Albigensian crusade. This crusade, ostensibly direfted 
against an obscure but widespread heresy, and led by the 
father of the Simon de Montfort whose name occurs so 
frequently in schoolroom history books, became in effect 
the means by which the north finally imposed its 
dominion on the south. It saw the defeat of southern 
hedonism, of the sunny and gracious realism of the 
Midi, by a grim and ruthless idealism born in the damp 
and woolly atmosphere of northern Streams and forests. 
It marked the doom of the troubadours and courts of 
love, the extinction of a special order of society organized 
for poetry and gallantry, which flourished in the small, 
semi-royal, semi-independent courts of Provence until 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. It is char¬ 
acteristic of the period that of the thousands who died 
and were massacred during the crusade, very few had 
the slightest understanding of the issues nominally 
at Stake. 

The Albigensian heresy is believed to have originated 
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in eastern Europe, whence it may have been brought 
back by Provencal knights crusading in the Balkans. 
The Albigenses were often ambiguously called Bulgarians. 
Although the movement first took shape in the Limousin 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, it derived its 
name from the town of Albi in Languedoc. But its 
real centre was Toulouse. Its adherents upheld a 
dualist philosophy which was contrary to the do&rine 
of the Church. They also objected to the corruption 
of the clergy. The exaft nature of their beliefs was 
understood only by a few learned heretics, who differed 
a good deal among themselves. Nevertheless the 
southern nobility, as if sensing the potential significance 
of the movement, supported it with enthusiasm. 

Early in the thirteenth century, when the heresy had 
already flourished in the south for more than a hundred 
years, Pope Innocent III was persuaded to preach a 
crusade against it. Under Simon de Montfort the 
movement was suppressed with horrible cruelty, and was 
finally Stamped out by the Holy Inquisition during the 
succeeding century. The campaign began with the 
massacre of the entire population of Beziers as a punish¬ 
ment for harbouring the heresy. ‘How are we to 
distinguish the heretical from the faithful?’ the crusaders 
asked the papal legate when they had taken the city. 
‘Kill them all,’ replied the latter. ‘God will know how 
to choose His own.’ 

Most of the chief cities of the Midi fell to the crusaders. 
Avignon was captured in 1226, and the king ordered its 
destruction. Three years later the Treaty of Paris ended 
the fighting, although the heresy was to persist for 
another hundred years. 


The Palace of the Popes, the chief official monument 
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of Avignon, is a rambling Gothic building of immense 
size and moderate aesthetic interest. It was built by a 
succession of popes between 1316 and 1370. Clement 
V, the first pope to settle at Avignon, was a Frenchman 
who found Rome uncongenial. After he had wandered 
for several years in Provence and Languedoc, his pro¬ 
testor, Philippe le Bel—who built the tower of Ville- 
neuve-les-Avignon, on the other side of the Rhone— 
petsuaded him to Stop at Avignon. He lived for some 
time in the monastery of the Dominicans. His succes¬ 
sor, John XXII, a former bishop of Avignon, began the 
task of converting his episcopal residence into a palace 
worthy of the popes, with the help of artists and crafts¬ 
men brought from Italy. He also built himself country 
houses at Bedarrides, Noves, and Chateauneuf. The 
week-end habit, revived by the industrial English, was 
not unknown to the Middle Ages; and it is said that this 
pope’s happiest hours were spent at the last of these 
country houses, supervising work in the vineyards 
whose name has since become a household word, or 
simply gazing at them through the windows while he 
drank a glass of his own wine. 

But the real builder of the palace as it exists to-day 
was the next pope, Benedict XII, who employed a 
military atchiteft, Pierre Poisson, to construct a fortress 
embodying all that was newest in defensive science. 
Clement VI, Innocent VI, and Urban V continued and 
completed the work begun by Benedict. 

The absence of the popes was a tremendous loss to 
Italy. Six years after the completion of the palace at 
Avignon the Florentines made an attempt on the papal 
territories. It failed, and they resolved on a change of 
taftics. They charged a Dominican sister who was to 
go down in history as St Catherine of Siena to go to the 
Holy Father and urge him to return to his loyal and 
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despondent Roman sub j efts. Catherine succeeded. 
Gregory XI rode out from Avignon on a white horse, 
robed in full pontificals and attended by a train of car¬ 
dinals on mule-back. On the 13 th January, 1377, the 
procession entered the Holy City. 

On the death of Gregory in the following year came 
the Great Schism. The cardinals first elefted an Italian 
pope, and then, repenting of their choice, declared the 
nomination void and elefted a French one. Urban VI 
and Clement VII disputed the papal throne, excommuni¬ 
cating each other and hurling anathema at each other 
and each other’s adherents from Rome and Avignon. 
Thus for three more decades the Provencal city had its 
popes. But at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
the Pope or Antipope Benedift XIII fled before the 
wrath of the Emperor Sigismund to Perpignan and thence 
to Valencia. Henceforward until the French Revolution 
Avignon, remaining a papal possession, was administered 
by papal legates. 

Meanwhile a school of painters and craftsmen had 
grown up there under papal patronage. The first 
artists who worked on the palace and the adjoining 
cathedral were Italians. There is a doubtful tradition 
that Giotto was among their number. The almost 
obliterated frescoes in the porch of the cathedral are 
attributed to Simone Martini; Orcagna and Matteo 
Giovanetti da Viterbo are believed to have taken part 
in the decoration of the palace. By the middle of the 
fifteenth century the workshops of Avignon were 
supplying to all parts of France and Burgundy piftures 
and altar-pieces by artists who came there to work from 
almost every western European country. Nicolas 
Froment, who painted the marvellous triptych of the 
Burning Bush at Aix, was by birth a local painter; 
Enguerrand Charanton or Quarton, whose work can be 
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seen in the Musee Calvet at Avignon and in the hospice 
of Villeneuve, came from Picardy; Pierre Villatte was 
from the Limousin, and Melchior Brederlam a Fleming. 


The Palace of the Popes is explored under the guidance 
of a cheerful exhibitionist who talks, cracks jokes, and 
goads the visitor remorselessly from room to room. It 
is sometimes possible to linger behind the crowd or 
anticipate its rush; but from the diStra&ion of the 
guardian’s distant eloquence, at any rate, there is no 
escape. Pursued by his jocular and booming mono¬ 
logue, the inquiring traveller has difficulty in giving his 
attention to the few things in the palace which are 
really worthy of it. On the whole it is probably be£t to 
submit to being guided, to decide that, temporarily, 
cashes are a bore, and to give oneself up to listening to 
the guardian’s jokes, which gain some point in the ears 
of an Englishman by being in a foreign tongue. 

The Romanesque cathedral beside the palace, much 
restored and vulgarized by modern additions, can be 
visited at leisure. In the porch are the almost vanished 
frescoes already mentioned; the interior contains some 
later frescoes and a number of paintings, mostly dating 
from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
showpieces are the tombs of John XXII (by Jacques 
d’Euse, fourteenth century) and BenediT XII (of doubtful 
origin). The smallish building at the northern end of 
the open space in front of the palace—incidentally a 
much more pleasing piece of architecture than the 
palace itself—was used for some time as an archiepiscopal 
residence. 

Behind the cathedral are gardens bounded by the edge 
of a Steep cliff, from which one looks almost vertically 
down on the swirling waters of the Rhone, and across 
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them to the towers of Villeneuve. The moSt beautiful 
of these towers is that built by Philippe le Bel about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. The church 
of Villeneuve contains an ivory figure of the Virgin of 
about the same date, and some works by artists of the 
school of Avignon, mostly dating from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. But the whole town is a 
museum of that better and more living kind, in which 
the visitor can wander unimpeded and unguided. 

The Rhone is said to be the faSteSt-flowing river in 
Europe. An arm of it is crossed at Avignon by a ferry 
consisting simply of a barge tethered by a sliding loop to 
a cable slung across it a few feet above the water. Which¬ 
ever side the barge is on, it is only necessary to put the 
tiller in the right position for the current to carry it 
across. This must be one of the cheapest as well as one 
of the mo£t leisurely forms of transport in existence. 

A short way downstream from this ferry is the bridge 
made famous by a children’s ditty. Why one dances 
on it instead of using it to cross the river is obvious at 
the first glance: the bridge goes two-thirds of the way 
across and then Stops. The Story is that the ancients 
tried in vain to span the wide, swift Rhone. In 1177 a 
twelve-year-old shepherd boy of Viviers was told in a 
vision to go to Avignon and build a bridge. He pre¬ 
sented himself before the bishop, who testily ordered 
him to be flayed alive for his presumption. In the court¬ 
yard of the episcopal palace were a number of huge 
Stones, probably fragments of Roman columns shattered 
by the Vandals. The boy picked up one of them, which 
thirty men could scarcely have lifted normally, and car¬ 
ried it to the bank of the river. He was then acclaimed 
as a saint and given all the assistance he required in 
his task. 

What is certain is that the bridge was built between 
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1177 and 1188 by a bridge-building fraternity of monks. 
It was frequently damaged and repaired throughout its 
history, and towards the end of the seventeenth century 
was finally abandoned after floods and floating ice had 
carried away several of its arches. Whether or not he 
began life as a shepherd, the St Benezet who gave his 
name to the bridge seems to have had a real existence. 
He died in 1184, a few years before the completion of his 
work, and his bones were placed in the little Romanesque 
chapel which Still Stands on the bridge. This chapel 
was extended in the sixteenth century. In 1670, when 
the whole bridge was thought to be in danger, the bones 
were removed to a neighbouring church. Their sub¬ 
sequent history was Stormy and complicated, and in 
1846 what was left of them was placed in the church of 
Saint-Didier, where this relic is reputed Still to rest. 

In some ways the most pleasing piece of architeflure 
in Avignon is the Renaissance facade of the smallish 
building opposite the palace, once used as the mint and 
now as an academy of music. The faft that its upper part 
is a facade and nothing more—a mere shell or dummy 
—does not de trail at all from the effeil of delicate, half- 
humorous pomposity achieved by its opulently rounded 
ornament. This air of fake, this deliberate and almost 
witty use of the Baroque, proclaim it the product of a 
generation born to the grand manner, yet in which the 
germ of comedy was latent. It was built in 16x0. 

Avignon has several secondary churches. The four¬ 
teenth-century Saint-Didier is reputed to contain some 
good paintings and carvings, which I have not seen. 
Saint-Agricol was founded in the seventh century; but 
the present building, apart from the modern tower, 
dates from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. There 
are also some good lay buildings. The chaSte and 
elegant building in the main Street which now houses 
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the Lycee was formerly a Jesuit college. The Musee 
Calvet, a fine eighteenth-century mansion whose garden 
Stendhal praised, contains a small archaeological col¬ 
lection and some interesting paintings. As for the 
medieval ramparts which surround a great part of the 
town, they have such a well-scrubbed, Beaux-Arts air 
that it is difficult to believe them genuine. 

But a town is more than its public buildings, or at 
least it ought to be, In spite of tourists, Avignon has 
a life and character of its own. At eight o’clock on a 
summer’s morning, before the visitors are up, but when 
the sun already burns one’s arms, the inhabitants take 
possession of their heritage. Workers and idlers sit 
or Stroll in the garden behind the cathedral, high above 
the Rhone. A gardener, wearing a white hat, waters 
flower-beds and sweeps the paths. Old ladies doze for 
half an hour on benches blistered by the sun. A huddle 
of young men and women Stop to feed the pigeons, and 
their laughter flutters up to the ineffable blue sky. The 
sun’s heat is a passionate assault. Trees drip shade; 
and the fountain plays a small and treble tune. 

The Streets in the town below are grey and cool. 
-Stepping on cobbles, women return with their shiny 
shopping-bags from market, where they have shopped 
at Sails piled high with melons, aubergines, pimentos, 
beans, tomatoes, plums, and peaches. Loaves -almost 
half as long as a man’s body project from bags or the 
carriers of bicycles. Apart from the visitors, Avignon 
is a quiet town, as towns go in the Midi. There is little 
buStle, only the quiet Step of returning shoppers, as the 
market disperses and the vendors gather up their unsold 
merchandise. 

There is another garden down here, small and quiet 
and unfrequented. A few young people pass through it 
on their way to work. A municipal pigeon-feeder, 
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wearing a peaked cap, scatters grain. The gardener has 
left his hose to play the role of fountain in a corner where 
a tree and a wall and a grass-plot fall into a curiously 
perfeft pattern. The noise of the city of the popes 
awakening to its tourist life is heard as a faint hum. 
On a bench a pair of Star-crossed lovers clasp with desper¬ 
ate passion. Two cats Start yowling, and they break off 
their embrace to laugh. 

In the Rue de la Masse is a building which bears the 
following inscription: 

Ici existait au XlVeme siecle 
1’eglise dans laquelie 
a l’aurore du 6 avril 1327 
Petrarque con^ut pour Laure 
le sublime amour 
qui les fit immortels 

Laura de Noves, the daughter of a petty nobleman of 
the district, was born at the place of that name in 1308. 
The little thirteenth-century manor house in which she 
lived Still Stands there, though much altered. When 
Petrarch, a young man of twenty-four, already beginning 
to distinguish himself as poet and courtier, first saw her 
and conceived for her the passion which was to make 
them both immortal, she had been married to a rope- 
maker of Avignon for about a year. 



CHAPTER III 


The weather next morning was once more grey and 
damp. Lying in a comfortable French bed, I ate a 
croissant, drank two cups of coffee, and smoked a 
pungent cheap French cigarette. I spent perhaps an 
hour idling time away and musing on national attitudes 
to breakfast and the question of diet generally. 

English people who have embraced a few continental 
ideas often pour scorn on the supposedly indigestible 
and Stodgy English breakfast. Actually it would not be 
difficult to show that white coffee and a greasy croissant 
require much more digestion than a moderate quantity 
of eggs and bacon and a little toaSt and marmalade; 
especially as the French breakfast is usually consumed 
in bed, while the English one is not supposed to be 
eaten until the aft of rising and the practice of one’s toilet 
have warmed up the human engine. Could anything 
afford a clearer proof of essential Gallic toughness than 
the habit of following an early snack of this kind with a 
long and arduous fast, terminating in a heavy meal 
which begins with quantities of rich hors - d’ceuvre? 
It is true that French people at home do not usually eat 
the varied hors-d’auvre served in restaurants; on the other 
hand they do eat the meals of several courses which 
characterize the French cuisine. Of course, their prac¬ 
tice in this respect varies with class and income. The 
agricultural worker may eat as many as five snacks 
(including meat or sausage and sometimes hot soup) 
between dawn and midday. The urban worker drinks 
his coffee and eats his croissant or roll and butter at, say, 
half-pa£t seven, and generally takes nothing more till 
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lunch-time, unless it is another coffee. He then eats his 
principal meal of the day; and the temptation to overload 
his Stomach at it mu St be almost irresistible. On the 
other hand, there is something in the argument that it 
is better to give your digestive system a serious task to 
perform twice a day, and allow it time for recuperation in 
between, than to call upon it to funftion three or four 
times in the twenty-four hours (even if less arduously) as 
the English do. 

Personally, I usually find that during the firSt three or 
four days of a Stay in France I begin to be attacked by 
a crushing, belly-aching hunger at half-paSt eleven, and 
aim tempted to fall on my lunch with ravenous abandon 
as soon as it appears. If I can manage to exercise a little 
restraint at this Stage, I then settle down very comfortably 
to French ways of eating. Diet, no doubt, is a matter 
of climate, and, Still mote, of habit; and we ought to 
recognize that one man’s meat is in the most obvious 
sense another’s poison. Our ancestors breakfasted on 
chops and beer; but then they had probably been out 
riding first, and did not eat again till three or four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Marcus Antoninus Philosophus, says 
Sir Thomas Browne, who ‘wanted not the advice of the 
best physicians,’ took his repast in the night, ‘and scarce 
anything in the day but treacle.’ But, adds Sir Thomas, 
‘how warrantable his praftice was, may admit of great 
doubt.’ 

In any case, the Englishman should not allow himself 
to be argued too easily out of his eggs and bacon. The 
idea is widely held in England and America to-day that 
meat and protein generally are not ‘good’ for you, and 
that somehow milky and Starchy foods and salads are. 
Digestibility and nutritive value are not, of course, 
synonymous; but it is doubtful whether the diStin&ion 
exists in the minds of those who propagate these theories, 
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mo ft of whom would probably be surprised to learn 
that the so-called ‘healthy’ foods impose a much greater 
ftrain on the average digeftive syftern than do meat and 
fish. The irony of the situation is completed by the 
fa ft that the perpetrators of these ideas are mostly intel¬ 
lectual and sedentary workers, who, of all classes of the 
community, have the smallest need to consume large 
quantities of bulky foods, and are least likely to take 
harm by consuming a slightly higher proportion of 
protein than the average. 


Having dressed, I visited the Palace of the Popes. 
An enormous number of other tourists had decided to 
employ a rainy morning in the same way. The visit was 
accomplished with much sheepish merriment in an 
atmosphere of garlic and perspiring humanity. The 
guide, having commented with satisfaction on the size 
of his audience, rolled out his discourse with a special 
gufto. He demonstrated the resonance of the papal 
chapel by singing a Provencal carol, and made a long 
elaborate jeft about the alleged Provencal habit of 
exaggeration, pretending to dispose of the charge by 
pointing out the impossibility of exaggerating about 
anything in a country where not only the nightingales 
and the cicadas, but even the stones sang. 

At the end of the session we filed paft the lefturec 
with some of the feelings of children released from school, 
and dropped our willing, hypocritical, or reludtant 
tribute into a politely unobtruded palm. I lunched at 
the restaurant where I had dined on the previous evening : 
good hors-d’oHtvre, ravioli, a vegetable grating a peach. 
A Belgian and his wife at the next table had never heard 
of ravioli, which is a Provencal as well as an Italian dish. 
A week or two later I was to sit at the same table, next 
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to two Americans who had never heard of it either. 
It seems Strange that there should be towns where they 
don’t have Italian restaurants-. 

After my early lunch I dawdled, being under the 
impression that there was a bus to Aix at two o’clock. 
I was mistaken. I had missed the comfortable 1.30 
bus, and nothing left for Aix till half-paSt two. In the 
up-to-date bus Station of Avignon I asked an inspector 
whether I could leave my bag and go away. ‘No need,’ 
he said. ‘The bus will be here in a few minutes, and 
you will be able to reserve your seat.’ I waited. Wait¬ 
ing is something one has to learn to do in the Midi. 
Presently I was joined by a good-looking, nervous 
young prieSt in spectacles, and a family which consisted 
of an elderly woman, a youngish middle-aged woman, 
two girls of fifteen or sixteen-—both good-looking, and 
one of an enchanting, touching prettiness—and an 
infant or two. The last were being seen off by a jolly, 
unshaven workman in blue overalls. 

We waited. We went on waiting. The time at which 
the bus was due to leave went by, and Sdll it had not 
come. A quarter of an hour later a decrepit vehicle, 
evidently called up from the company’s reserves, arrived 
and discharged its passengers. Something—it sub¬ 
sequently turned out to be brake-trouble—had gone 
wrong with the usual bus. We took our places in the 
substitute vehicle. The family surged into the front 
seats. The jolly workman kissed them all round and 
wished them a good holiday. The nervous cure and I 
sat immediately behind them. With a terrific blast on the 
hooter and a clattering engine, we moved off in a vile 
cloud of smoke. 

A short way outside the town we crossed the treacher¬ 
ous Durance, which, with the local parliament and the 
mistral, was said in former times to be one of the three 
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plagues of Provence. The resources of modern engineering 
have done something to regulate its flow; but it is Still 
liable to engender sudden and disastrous floods. Of the 
local parliament this is not the place to speak. As for the 
mistral—the icy wind which blows down the valley of 
the Rhone—it is by no means the ill wind which does no 
one any good, and it is not for nothing that in Provencal 
it is known as the ‘good wind*. Perhaps there is 
something euphemistic in the term; for its irritating 
e£Fe£t is so notorious that, under old Provencal law, a 
good defence to a charge of murder was the plea that 
the mistral was blowing when the homicide took place. 
But it is certainly a good prophylactic: without the 
mistral a third of Provence would be a mosquito-ridden 
swamp. 

We advanced along a Straight road lined with planes 
towards the heart of the Provencal countryside. Pro¬ 
vence is not the coaSt, with its imported palms and aloes. 
It is not Marseilles. Toulon comes nearer to it. But 
the real Provence is found in the fields limited by reed 
hedges and bastions of tall cypresses; in occasional rocky 
patches clothed with pine and myrtle; in the distant 
view of a familiar line of hills. 1 looked out of the bus 
and saw these things again, and was delighted. And I 
was Struck afresh by the amazing healthiness and good 
humour and good looks of the peasants and workmen 
whom we passed. 

The rain was Stopping. The sky, however, was Still 
grey and overcast. But presently the cure jogged my 
arm and pointed to a patch of pale, northern blue. 
When he had done this he went to sleep. On entering 
the bus he had taken a ticket for Orgon; and when we 
came presently to a place called Plan d’Orgon we all 
wondered whether this was where he wanted to get down. 
After exchanging nervous glances we simultaneously 
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addressed him by his title. He woke up, protested 
indignantly that he wanted to go to Orgon, not any 
mere Plan d’Orgon, and, silently rebuking us for our 
fussiness, fell asleep again. 

He woke up as the bus was clattering into the village 
of Orgon, and tried to open the door when we were 
Still yards from the Stopping place. The driver added 
to his nervousness by reproving him. The bus Stopped 
outside a cafe. The cure got out and anxiously supervised 
the descent of his suitcase from the roof. We drove on, 
leaving him Standing in a flurry of priestly skirts and an 
atmosphere of nervous excitement on the pavement. 
He was in the condition in which one drops things: he 
looked at that moment as if anything breakable which 
came within his aura would be certain to fall to the 
ground with a sickening crash. Glancing back, I saw 
him turn to make an embarrassed inquiry of the pro¬ 
prietress of the cafe. 

Orgon is a largish village situated at the place where 
the Durance flows through the narrow rift between the 
Alpilles and the chain of mountains called the Luberon. 
Its attractions are a ruined caStle and a modern church in 
a fantastic situation, which is a place of pilgrimage for 
the devout. From Orgon to Salon is about ten miles; 
the last three or four across the edge of the Stony desert 
called the Crau. 

At Salon, a biggish place with a fourteenth-century 
church which contains the tomb of Nostradamus the 
astrologer, who died in 1566, some sailors from the sea- 
plane-base of Berre were waiting to board the bus. 
They were asked not to get in for a moment, as the 
passengers might have to be transferred to another 
vehicle. Presently the word was given, and they got in. 
As soon as they had taken their places we were all asked 
to move to the original bus belonging to our service, 
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which had been repaired. One of the sailors was per¬ 
haps the beSt-looldng man I have ever seen: it was im¬ 
possible to believe that any woman would not have 
experienced a dizzy feeling at the sight of him. In the 
new bus he sat near the prettier of the two girls belong¬ 
ing to the ample family: she trembled almost visibly at 
his proximity. 

In the Streets of Salon the driver did some realistic 
emergency-braking praftice. We sped east and south 
beneath a pale sun. And presently we were going down 
the long hill into Aix. The bus swung round a corner, 
swallowed a familiar length of Street, and sailed widder- 
shins about a gigantic fountain, which spouted jets of 
water in all dire&ions. A moment later we had passed 
into the cloistral shade of the magnificent tree-lined 
promenade which forms the main Street of the town. 

Aix for me is more than juSt another town. I once 
lived there for six weeks, writing the first part of my 
first travel book. I have often said that when I have 
found what I am looking for in London, I shall retire 
to Aix with the passionate and tender companion of my 
maturity: I suppose I am as likely to do one thing as the 
other. Nevertheless I pursue my dream of life in a 
cottage in the neighbourhood of Aix. In such a climate 
we should wear the minimum of clothing; every time we 
linked arms, skin would burn on skin, and the hot sun 
of the Midi would renew each day our phoenix love. 
Our days would be given up to poetry and Study, and 
our nights to love. But sometimes — in faff, quite 
frequently—we should reverse this order: we should 
make love in the sunshine, and read poetry by candle¬ 
light. We should cultivate our gardens. We should 
also eat, and visit antiquities, and travel; we should go 
to London and Paris to visit the theatre and hear Bach. 
(But something tells me she won’t like Bach; she will 
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like Van Gogh better than Cezanne, and her favourite 
composer will be Dvorak or Tchaikovsky.) Three 
months of one year would be spent in the lush cool 
green of an English summer, listening to the ripple of 
water underneath a punt, and smelling the sweet scent 
of the tobacco-plant at eventide, by the river bank where 
the harsh geranium burned scarlet in the bluish dusk. 
Or, alternatively, we might live in London, and spend 
a part of each year in Provence. . . . 

At this point I interrupt my meditations, and, seizing 
my gas mask, go out to seek a cup of tea in HaverStock 
Hill, and exchange a smile with a waitress who works 
sixty hours a week to support the child of a husband 
whom she never sees. 


I had labelled my suitcase: 

basil collier 

aux soins du Syndicat dTnitiative, 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

It seemed to me, therefore, that, having arrived at 
my destination without losing it, I ought to pay a 
deferred insurance premium by making that organiza¬ 
tion the object of my first call. I was well received there; 
though I have yet to find the Staff of one of these bureaux 
displaying quite the spirit that would justify a literal 
translation of its name. I had heard that my old hotel 
— I will call it the Tuileries — had discontinued its 
restaurant, and no longer served any meals but break¬ 
fast. This was confirmed; but the proprietors owned a 
restaurant elsewhere in the town, at which I might arrange 
to eat. My acquaintances the Cassells were at the 
Paris, a slightly more modeSt establishment close by. 
Cassell, a painter, had been at Aix since early in July; 
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his wife had joined him there a week ago. The R. A.C.- 
appointed Hippolyte Le Bas, at which mo St English 
motorists on their way to the Cote d’Azur Stayed, and 
which I had avoided on previous visits, was more suited 
to my present means and inclinations than to those of a 
couple of years before. But an innate conservatism 
where hotels are concerned inclined me to the Tuileries. 

Nevertheless I went to the Paris first. Having 
learned that the Cassells were at home and in their room, 
I asked about accommodation. I explained that I should 
be Stopping in Aix for a total of a week or two: at the 
very least for considerably more than the five days which 
represent the usual minimum period for which inclusive 
terms can be obtained in France. But I might want to 
interrupt my Stay in order to visit friends at Sainte- 
Maxime. The girl behind the reception counter replied 
bluntly that the hotel did not grant inclusive terms for 
a Stay of less than three weeks. This in a mo deft hotel 
in a back Street in Aix, a town which for nineteen people 
out of twenty is a place of passage, and whose tourist 
season, in so far as it has a tourist season at all, is not in 
summer but in spring! 

My plans at that time provided for a period of economy 
in Aix, during which I hoped to work. In this way I 
meant to reconcile my conscience and my purse to a 
possible period of extravagance and sloth on the coast. 
To arrange for accommodation on daily inclusive terms 
is such a usual thing at French provincial hotels that I 
did not easily adjust my mind to the idea of simply taking 
a room and paying for my meals as I went. I therefore 
washed my hands of the Paris, so far as accommodation 
for myself was concerned, and, having asked permission, 
went upftairs to call on the Cassells unannounced. 

I met Dorothy Cassell on the Stairs. She looked 
exactly the same as when I had laft seen her in London. 
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Her small, freckled face was unmarked by a week of 
Provengal sunshine. The same falsely enigmatic smile, 
which belied a nature almost without guile, played round 
her mouth. 

‘Oh, hallo,’ she said, extending me a cool, limp hand. 

Her husband joined us a moment later. They greeted 
me politely, even with friendliness, but I thought 
without much warmth. I had met him two or three 
times, and her perhaps twice as often. I formed the 
impression that they felt little need of my company 
and perhaps no excessive inclination for it. They 
seemed wrapped up in each other and in his work. 
This depressed me a little, because, after living for 
several years in a world of my own, which I had kept 
closed even against those who were physically nearest 
to me, I was beginning to feel the need for contact with 
my fellow-man. Rather late in life the consciousness 
had come upon me that I belonged, after all, to a gre¬ 
garious race; and my life, when I was not working, was 
bandied between desire and the need for friendship. 
However, I shared with Cassell an enthusiasm for the 
country about Aix, and a taSte for ping-pong. 

I arranged to meet the Cassells later at a cafe and 
departed. On my way out the management of the Paris 
announced their readiness to have me at their hotel, 
after all, if I would promise to Stop ten days; but my mind 
was set on the Tuileries. And there, after two years, 
I was remembered. The hotel was Still run by the same 
large family who had taken it over during my penulti¬ 
mate Stay. I could never fathom the relationships 
between the various members of this organism; but 
the faces of some of them at least I remembered. We 
greeted each other warmly, almost affectionately. They 
inquired after my health, my present occupations, friends 
who had Stayed with me. I inquired after their health 
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and the State of business. They offered me a good 
room on the first floor. Was it true, I asked, that the 
excellent restaurant formerly attached to the hotel no 
longer functioned? This, unhappily, was so; but they 
owned the Restaurant des Tilleuls, close by. They 
offered me terms to include my meals there, and made 
no bones about my going away and returning as I 
pleased, on my promising to be with them for at least 
a week in all. They named a sum which sounded 
extremely reasonable, and I accepted their offer without 
much thought. 

Dim and cool behind closed shutters, my room was 
paved with warm red tiles. The noises of the town 
came muted through the louvres. Water splashed into 
the basin with a reassuring sound. I washed my hands 
and face and Strolled into the town. One side of the 
main Street was occupied by the usual promenading 
crowd. Sights and sounds I had known two years ago 
impinged on my senses with a pleasant shock of recol¬ 
lection. The familiar atmosphere of Aix enveloped me. 


Aix is the Roman Aquae Sextiae. It was founded in 
123 b.c. by the consul Sextius Calvinus. For at least 
four hundred years Provence had been sporadically 
colonized by Greek and Phoenician settlers; and the 
Romans concluded a treaty with Massilia, or Marseilles, 
which gave that city its autonomy. Under Caesar Aix 
became the moft important city of Roman Gaul. The 
capital of the Roman province was Narbonne; but Aix 
and Arles, on the great trade highway of the valley of 
the Rhone, outtivalled it. Through Aix and Arles the 
civilizing influence and the merchandise of Italy and 
Greece and Asia reached the north, and the slaves and 
captives and barbaric chieftains of the northern wilds 
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found dieir way to the metropolis. Of all the roads 
which led to Rome, the mo ft important for our European 
world was that which went through Aix and Arles and 
Orange, up the valley of the Rhone through Burgundy 
and the Ile-de-France to Kingfton-upon-Thames and its 
suburb, London. 

At the time of the barbarian invasions, Aix was 
plundered by the Franks and Lombards, and later by the 
Moors. In the Middle Ages it became the capital of 
the county of Provence and the literary and artistic 
centre of a cultured world speaking and writing the 
Provencal tongue. At the beginning of the twelfth 
century Provencal was the polite and literary language 
of all western Europe, from Valencia to Naples. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the Provencal 
civilization went down to the duft in a final splendid 
dying glow under the renowned King Rene, lover of 
poetry and art and peace and true friend of the south. 
After his death Provence was united to the crown of 
France. Aix remained the seat of local government, 
during periods when local government was permitted, 
and the parliament of Provence sat there till the Revolu¬ 
tion. To-day a backwater, off the main line of the rail¬ 
way, Aix has loft moft of its administrative importance, 
but retains its law courts and its university and the 
biggeft and moft intransigent^ academic art school out¬ 
side Paris. It is also a garrison town of some importance. 

Aix is chiefly celebrated in classical hiftory for the 
decisive battle fought close by. Towards the end of 
die second century b.c., hordes of Cimbrians and Teu¬ 
tons from the forefts of Switzerland and Germany, 
moved by that desire for a place in the sun which is a 
recurring feature of world hiftory, began to pour 
southwards down the valley of the Rhone. Leaving 
their fatherland to become the subject of their songs, 
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they took with them their wives and children and all 
their movable possessions. The Roman Senate, fearing 
that the forces of the proconsul Caepio would not be 
enough to Stop their progress, sent the consul Maximus 
with an army to support him. The two met at Orange. 
Caepio resented the loss of his independent authority, 
and, without waiting for the advice and co-operation of 
Maximus, attacked the enemy single-handed. Hemmed 
in by the river at his back, he was hopelessly defeated. 
The consular army made a vain attempt to relieve him 
and met with disaster in its turn. 

The Cimbrians and Teutons now had only to press 
on into Italy, to have Rome and the Roman world 
at their mercy. For some unaccountable reason they 
turned westwards and spent the next two years wandering 
in Spain. 

The disaster of Orange threw Rome into a turmoil. 
The discrediting of the patrician oligarchy which was 
held responsible for it helped the plebeian Marius to 
press on with his plans for replacing the old citizen army 
by a compulsorily raised, long-term professional body. 
Marius, the son of an agricultural worker or small 
farmer, had served in Spain under Scipio Africanus, 
rising from the ranks. He was first elected consul in 
108 b.c., and at the age of forty married a patrician, 
Julia, the aunt of Julius Caesar. 

In 102 b.c. the tribes returned to Gaul and prepared 
to march on Italy. The Cimbrians took a northern 
route across the Alps; the Teutons followed the coaSt. 
Marius, matching through Provence, probably came upon 
the latter somewhere between Arles and Aix, at the foot of 
the Alpilles. Employing a cautious and well calculated 
Strategy, he refused a general engagement, allowing 
the enemy to file past Inis entrenched troops, restrain¬ 
ing his men from taking the offensive, and confining 
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his operations to beating off direft attacks which could 
not be evaded. In this way the Teutons were lulled into 
over-confidence, and the Roman soldiers had an oppor¬ 
tunity of Studying their unfamiliar enemy and his weapons, 
and of noticing that the Teutons marched impeded by 
their womenfolk and quantities of plunder. 

This outwardly timorous manoeuvre left the morale of 
the Roman troops much higher than before. While the 
initiative appeared to have passed to the Teutons, it 
really remained with Marius. He now turned to follow 
the enemy. At Aix a partial engagement was brought 
on by the desire of both sides to obtain control of the 
only available water supply. In this the Romans were 
successful. 

The main battle took place two days later, presumably 
somewhere weft of Aix, between the first slopes of the 
massif of Sainte-ViCtoire and the modern road from Aix 
to Saint-Maximin. Marius established the main part of 
his force on rising ground, and used his light infantry 
and cavalry to provoke the enemy into launching an 
offensive. Standing on the defensive, the Romans beat 
off this attack by superior numbers with difficulty; but 
once they had done so they were able to force the 
Teutons gradually down into the plain, and there over¬ 
whelm them by a sudden flanking movement, executed 
before they had had time to take up new formations. 

The Romans considered that their enemies lay outside 
the pale of humanity, and annihilated them with the 1110ft 
frightful slaughter. The village of Pourrieres is said 
to derive its name from the putrefaction of the corpses 
with which the place was littered. The neighbouring 
mountain, which to-day presides serenely over the 
peaceful activities of field and vineyard, received the 
name of Sainte-ViCtoire, in commemoration of the victory 
without which there could have been no Latin Europe. 
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As for Marius, he has passed into Provencal legend 
under a Startling variety of guises. Among other 
activities, he is credited with having slain the fire¬ 
breathing Tarasque, and with having married Mary 
Magdalen, who, even if the Story of her coming to Pro¬ 
vence were true, could not have reached the country for 
another century and more. 


The death of Joanna I was succeeded by a period of 
warfare and confusion, during which the families of 
Durazzo and Anjou did battle for the kingdom of Naples 
and the countship of Provence which went with it. 
Finally, in 1414, Joanna II, daughter of Charles of 
Durazzo and grandniece of Joanna I, succeeded to the 
throne left vacant by the death of her brother, Ladislas. 
Although she had had two husbands and possibly as 
many lovers as her aunt, Joanna II was childless. She 
adopted Louis III of Anjou as her heir. Louis pre¬ 
deceased his benefactress, who left her possessions in 
his Stead to his brother, the Good King Rene whose 
memory is Still regarded with affeCtion in Provence. 

Rene of Anjou was born at Angers on the 16th 
January 1409. When he was ten he was married to 
Isabel, daughter of the duke of Lorraine. Through his 
mother, Yolande of Aragon, he became heir to the duchy 
of Bar, and through his wife to that of Lorraine. He 
duly succeeded to the former in 1430; but when, in 
the following year, his father-in-law died, the title was 
claimed by Antoine de Vaudemont as heir-male, and in 
the fighting that followed Rene was captured and im¬ 
prisoned by his enemies. Nine months later he was 
released on parole, his two sons being accepted as 
hostages. In 1434 the Emperor Sigismund, his nominal 
suzerain, recognized his title. This so annoyed his 
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enemy, Philip of Burgundy, who supported his rival’s 
claim, that Rene was called upon to surrender to his bail, 
and spent two more years in prison before being released 
on payment of a heavy ransom. 

Meanwhile Joanna II had died. In addition to being 
duke of Anjou, duke of Lorraine, and duke of Bar, 
Rene was now also king of Naples, king of the Two 
Sicilies, king of Jerusalem, count of Provence, and 
count of Piedmont. Although he retained his title, 
Rene effectively lost Naples in 1441 to Alfonso the 
Magnanimous of Aragon, who took the city after six 
months’ siege. Rene fought beside Charles VII against 
the English at Rouen and elsewhere, and took part in 
the negotiations for peace, which was signalized by the 
betrothal of the English king to his daughter Margaret. 
He appears as the ‘Reignier’ of Shakespeare’s Henry VI, 
a character notable for his courtly and disarming speeches. 
He is said to have initiated a movement for the reduction 
of armed forces which was undertaken by the king. 

In his late maturity, after his second marriage to Jeanne 
de Laval, Rene retired to Provence and passed his 
declining years in the pursuit of the arts and in walking 
about the country wearing a Straw hat. He completed 
and occupied the caStle at Tarascon which his pre¬ 
decessors had begun. There and at Aix and elsewhere 
in Provence he gathered about him a court of writers, 
painters, and musicians. He commissioned and super¬ 
vised the production of many works of art. A number of 
pictures, including the triptych of the Burning Bush, by 
Nicolas Froment, were formerly attributed to his hand. 
In most cases his part was probably confined to advice 
and criticism; but the best opinion Still assigns to him 
the illumination of a book of hours in the library of the 
town hall at Aix. He exchanged verses with the poet 
Charles d’Orleans, and based a poem of some merit, the 
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Idyll of ILegnault and Jeanneton, on his own courtship of his 
second wife. His enthusiasm for the arts extended to 
the drama and theatrical representations of all kinds: 
he remitted four years’ taxes to the town of Saumur in 
return for the performance of a passion play, and 
instituted at Aix an annual celebration which probably 
shares with the Roman Saturnalia the parentage of its 
modern carnival, 

Rene died at Aix in 1480, in his seventy-second year. 
He is often accused by historians of having exercised 
too weak a grip on his inherited territories. It is true 
that he lost the kingdom of Naples, and also—a fact I 
omitted to note in a defence of Rene in a former book— 
the duchy of Anjou, which was filched from him late 
in life, when his interest in temporal power had declined. 
Though he had fought bravely in his youth, his nature 
was perhaps too gentle and pacific for the times in 
which he lived. 


Of the Roman Aix there is nothing left. And medieval 
Aix is represented only by the cathedral and a church or 
two. The palace of the counts was wantonly swept 
away in modern times to provide room for the building 
of the law courts. Aix as it exists to-day is a town of 
fine Renaissance buildings interspersed with narrow 
Streets, and of graceful fountains. Rome is forgotten; 
Rene is a memory. Aix retains the atmosphere of a 
quiet country town which under the ancien regime was 
Still the metropolis of the local aristocracy. 



CHAPTER IV 


Aix awakes to life in the early hours of the morning with 
the rumble of wagons over cobbled Streets, the howling 
of cats, the shifting of merchandise, the lift of voices in 
raillery and greeting. Cars hoot, dogs bark, and the 
population Stands at its door and shouts. The cliffy 
fronts of the tall houses, arranged in narrow Streets, aft 
as a series of sounding-boards for all this din. At Aix 
every morning is a riot. But, for the wise, these noises 
are muffled by closed shutters. Like a returning diver, 
the sleeper rises at their mitigated summons through 
successive layers of unconsciousness, and, failing to 
break surface, sinks into lethargy again. 

At half-pa£t seven I was definitely awake. Knowing 
that I had only to raise my hand to summon breakfast, 
I voluptuously put off ringing till nearly eight o’clock. 
Marius, the garfon de chatnbre, who had remembered me 
with flattering enthusiasm on the previous evening, 
brought my coffee. 

‘It’s going to be a marvellous day,’ he said. 

I knew that, after two or three days’ bad weather, 
the Aixois would be anxious about the Standing of 
their climate in the eyes of the foreigner, and was 
sceptical. In the Midi wishes are the fathers of pro¬ 
phecies. Inside the shuttered room, I Stepped from bed 
into a temperate warmth. I opened the shutters and 
looked up at an ineffably luminous blue sky. The air 
was blue and gold. The morning promised an infinity 
of happiness. In a night the world had become an 
Eden, in which to breathe was a voluptuous exercise, 
and the mere possession of one’s body a constant ecstasy. 

44 
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I dressed quickly in shirt and trousers and went out 
into the Streets. Through the thin rope soles of my 
sandals, my feet gripped the cobbles with the aggres¬ 
siveness of healthy tissue. Narrow Streets were bathed 
in grateful, tepid shade. Shelves on trestles outside 
shops were piled with fruit and vegetables. The 
rustling of bead curtains fanned the air as customers 
dived into dim, cool interiors. Already the sun rode 
high above the town, and spilled a dazzling light on the 
open space before the beautiful seventeenth-century 
town hall, where an hour or two before the peasants 
from neighbouring villages had spread the produce of 
their gardens. 

The pokt office was pervaded by an unaccustomed 
Sabbath calm. I asked for and received my letters at 
the single pigeon-hole which was open. There was one 
from my agents, announcing that my publishers were 
ready to sign the contraft for thjs book. My friends at 
Sainte-Maxime, duplicating a letter sent to London, 
wrote to say they were expecting me on Friday or 
Saturday. 

I spent the morning wandering about the Streets of 
Aix, renewing my acquaintance with its monuments. 
I passed an idle twenty minutes sitting on the edge of the 
basin which surrounds the Fountain of die Four Dol¬ 
phins. Aix almost certainly has more fountains than 
any other town of its size in the world; and this charming 
piece of late Renaissance French Statuary, quietly situated 
in the most dignified quarter of the town, is aesthetically 
the best of them all. In a setting of chaste fagades and 
elegant portals, its quartette of ample-cheeked and 
smiling monsters spout their watery offering to eternity. 
The Aixois are rightly proud of their treasures, and in 
general Aix is a cleanly and well-ordered town. But 
litter is not confined to Hampstead Heath. As I sat 
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there, a neatly dressed old gentleman approached, 
Stopped, fished a quantity of sodden paper from the 
basin with his Walking-Stick, and passed on, muttering 
indignantly against the habits of his fellow-citizens. 

I lunched in the open air, in the shade of a giant 
parasol. The hors -d’rnvre included slices of aubergine 
crisply fried in olive oil, allowed to get cold, and spread 
with a freshly made tomato sauce. I ate with a zeSt 
promoted by the tonic heat which rippled on my skin. 
Close by me a waiter scattered the contents of a dish of 
beetroot prodigally over the surface of a table. Fortu¬ 
nately the table was occupied by an ardent couple who 
were equally indifferent to the incidence of showers of 
beetroot or a snowstorm. They greeted the incident 
with abstracted, happy smiles. The waiter hastened to 
fetch fresh coverings. 

I lurked, pleasantly replete, in my cave of shadow, 
blinking at an outside world which dissolved in dazzling 
sunshine. Towards the end of -the meal an old peasant, 
dressed in his begt clothes, appeared and walked round 
the restaurant holding up two or three packets of jujubes. 
No one took the slightest notice of him. Disdaining 
the smallest gesture of invitation, his countenance not 
varying from its original expression of patient dignity, 
he moved slowly from table to table, and finally, without 
having made a single sale, passed on undismayed. 

Soon afterwards someone Started playing a mandoline. 
I looked up and saw that the performer was a serious- 
looking elderly man in a dark suit, who sat at a table near 
the edge of the restaurant. At fir£t I thought he was 
playing for his own pleasure, or to amuse a group of 
friends, and was impressed by his audacity. Then I 
saw that he sat alone and that his well-kept hands pro¬ 
jected from frayed cuffs. There was a sort of desperate 
neatness about his clothes, an anguished pride in the 
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way he held his head, which were terribly revealing. He 
looked Straight in front of him as he played, Staring 
through his audience. Occasionally he glanced down 
at his hands. Faint and insubstantial and unreal, the 
sound of his instrument hovered on the suddenly 
vigorous and solid air of the southern noon like the 
tinkling music which comes to one, wafted on an atmo¬ 
sphere of lavender and musk, from an eighteenth-century 
musical box. In the sunshine it seemed thin and pale 
as a ghofl: or a candle flame, so that one continued to 
Strain one’s ears for it for some time after he had left 
off playing. 

When he had played two or three tunes he walked 
round the restaurant, extending a small tray at such a 
height that one could not see the amount of previous 
contributions. If any one hesitated or seemed at a loss 
for change he passed at once to the next table. His pale, 
refined face, marked by deep lines which hinted at the 
repression of fierce desires, contrasted Strangely with the 
tanned, healthy countenances of most of the local people. 
He looked ill and was probably phthisic. His Story was 
probably that of a musician, unable to play his own 
instrument any longer, and sent south to eke out the 
shattered remnant of a life. 

I was to see him several times after this. Every 
evening, and occasionally at lunch time too, he played 
at a number of restaurants in the town. His round 
seemed to be invariable. One evening when I was 
feeling sad I went to an unfamiliar restaurant instead of 
my usual one. Half-way through the meal he appeared 
and began to play. When he came to my table to colled 
my contribution afterwards he made a deferential, 
barely perceptible gesture of recognition. I deliber¬ 
ately met his gaze: his eyes burned fiercely in his pale 
face, I was in the mood to fancy that a message of 
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mutual sympathy passed between us, while I wondered 
simultaneously whether he ever smiled. 

His playing had seemed to me almost unbearably poig¬ 
nant that night; and it occurred to me that it is usually 
rather inferior music which has this effeCh When one 
is melancholy Bach and Mozart are consolers: it is the 
trivial, faint music of the mandoline and the old man who 
plays iris harp on the pavement in the February sunshine 
which Starts the ready tear with thoughts of our loft love, 
or the pain of separation, or the beauty and nobility of a 
renunciation in which we are almost persuaded that we 
mean to persevere. The balance between aesthetic 
satisfaction and emotional disturbance which charac¬ 
terizes our experience of great art is absent, and our 
feelings are harrowed or titillated instead of being purged. 


After lunch I drank my coffee outside a cafe on the 
Cours Mirabeau. This is the main Street of the town. 
Up and down it, in the chequered shade of its planes, 
the young people of Aix parade from twelve to two and 
from five to half-paSt seven. Sometimes their elders 
join them. Generally speaking, if you want to see any 
one in Aix, you have only to sit outside a cafe on the 
Cours and wait till he passes. Immemorial custom lays 
it down that the northern side of the Cours is the side 
for Strollers. A few people walk up and down the other 
side: they are those who, for reasons of intrigue or 
snobbery or shyness, wish to avoid their fellows. 

At least as wide as Portland Place, provided with 
tremendously broad pavements for walkers, and lined 
by double rows of magnificent planes, the Cours Mira¬ 
beau must certainly be one of the finest Streets in any town 
in the world. At one end of it is a roundabout with 
a gigantic nineteenth-century fountain at its centre. 
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Although impressive by reason of its size and boldness, 
this fountain is of small artistic value in itself; but when 
looked at down the shady aisle of the planes, from the 
other end of the Cours, it gleams in the sunshine with an 
admirable effeCt of dramatic contrast. There are three 
more fountains in the Cours itself. One gushes forth 
hot water, which Steams on the winter air. Another, 
a poorish early nineteenth-century affair, is surmounted 
by an inexcusably inaccurate Statue of King Rene. 

I fell into conversation with a young man who sat 
beside me. He seemed surprised that I had come to 
Aix in August, pointing out that the town was not at 
its best. The university was closed; the Students, who 
gave life to the place, were absent. Every one who could 
afford it was away at the seaside. The casino, too, 
was closed; its activities were transferred for the month 
to a little place on the coaSt, near Toulon. This last 
piece of news was a blow to me. Aix has a charming 
small casino, where in normal times one can see a short 
variety show or a film in comfort over a drink. After¬ 
wards one can dance or gamble, or watch others gambling. 
I had been relying on it as a place at which to Study life 
and perhaps pick up acquaintances. The average 
quality of the performances at this casino is unexpectedly 
high, because, although a backwater, Aix is the objeCt 
of an easy evening’s run by car from Marseilles; more¬ 
over, the people of the Midi are inveterate gamblers, 
and most casinos in the south would probably do well 
even if they never attracted a single foreign visitor. Is 
it not said that the croupiers at Monte Carlo, who are 
forbidden to play in the casino, spend their spare time 
playing roulette at Nice? 

In the afternoon I went for a walk. As I went across 
the open space in front of the law courts, the heat and 
brilliance Struck me like a blow. Remembering that I 
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was Still unacclimatized, I decided to keep in the shade as 
much as possible. I went up a long narrow lane be¬ 
tween high walls, which brought me into an outlying 
suburb of small villas Standing in large gardens, and 
reached by rough, unmade roads, over which the cars 
of the owners bump and jolt alarmingly. Thence I 
climbed into the pine-woods which Stretch for miles over 
the rocky hills to the eaSt of the town. 

I walked in an atmosphere of burning sun, the unceas¬ 
ing drone and shrill of a myriad insefts, and the hot smell 
of the pines. The cicadas, or giant grasshoppers which 
are often accepted as the Provencal emblem, perch in 
summer in the topmost branches of the trees, like birds, 
and set the air on fire with their harsh, ecstatic music. 
Their chorus begins soon after dawn with the contra¬ 
puntal call and echo of a few individuals, and rises 
in a gradual crescendo, until in the middle of the day 
the choir has so many members that, although no single 
insefl sings without interruption, the sound is con¬ 
tinuous. It is accompanied and reinforced by the call 
of other insefts: smaller grasshoppers and crickets, and 
some creature which utters at long intervals a single 
high-pitched, brain-piercing cry, and then Stops, leaving 
the listener’s senses Stretched taut in anticipation of a 
repetition maddeningly delayed. 

I walked on, dazzled by the hot sun in the clearings. 
I noticed that as I approached a tree in which there was a 
cicada singing, its song ceased, to begin again when I 
had passed. Close beside me, one hopped from one 
tree to another with a peculiar dry, rustling sound. 
Enormous dragon-flies dashed across my path; immense 
and gorgeous butterflies, of which I did not know the 
names, went ambling by. The ants and wood-lice 
which crossed my path were twice the size of those in 
England. 
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I came on a ruined cottage in the woods. Its roof had 
gone, its walls were crumbling. Below me two men and 
a dog were moving in my direction. Anxious to pre¬ 
serve my solitude, I climbed a slope to avoid them, and 
came out on a treeless hilltop clothed with herbs, from 
which I looked down on the town. It seemed to me 
that there was something a little sinister and eerie about 
the woods in this torrid heat. The Greeks believed 
that it was dangerous to walk in them in such circum¬ 
stances. They said that if one did one was liable to be 
torn to pieces by Diana’s hounds, by which it is surmised 
that they meant to symbolize the risk of sunstroke. 
Perhaps it is nothing but the knowledge of this pro¬ 
hibition which makes one feel at such times that one is 
trespassing on a world older and more primitive than 
human life. But it can hardly have been anything more 
romantic than the sun which caused me to feel very 
tired on my return to Aix, and, in spite of all my efforts 
to hold them taut, made it impossible for me to prevent 
my knees from trembling slightly. 



CHAPTER V 


On the following morning I put through a call to 
Sainte-Maxime. The telephone was an old-fashioned 
French provincial instrument with a supplementary ear¬ 
piece. The connection was difficult to obtain, and, once 
obtained, exasperatingly difficult to preserve unbroken. 
My communication, which consisted chiefly of anguished 
silences while people were being fetched or connection 
re-eStablished, was counted as three calls, of which, after 
protest, I was charged for two. 

Conversation was carried on to an accompaniment of 
buzzing noises. These were not the only obstacles to 
understanding. My interlocutor was conceived in one 
exotic corner of Europe and brought up in another. 
She speaks several languages fluently; but her husky 
and deep-throated English retains a tendency towards 
unintelligibility, normally slight enough, but increased 
on occasions like this by a deep distrust of the telephone. 

The introductory greetings went well enough. After 
that we reached deadlock. Finally the telephone was 
passed from hand to hand, and I understood that my 
friends—I had actually met them two and a half times— 
had been puzzled by my failure to turn up on Friday 
night. My letter saying that I was going first to Aix, 
which I had posted in London on the previous Tuesday, 
had not arrived at Sainte-Maxime till Saturday after¬ 
noon. Having given me up, they had arranged to leave 
Sainte-Maxime to-day for Frejus. Would I care to join 
them there and go on with them to Nice and Monte 
Carlo? 

After a moment’s thought I declined this invitation. 

52 
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I had only juSt arrived in Aix after three days 5 travel, 
and I needed another day or two to look round me and 
digest my impressions. However, I asked the Simons 
to send me their address in Nice, and keep in touch with 
me so that we could arrange a meeting later. 

I hung up the receiver with a comfortable feeling that 
I had done the sensible thing. I had come south to 
submerge myself in the atmosphere of Provence; it 
would surely be a mistake, then, to go rushing off, 
immediately after my arrival, to Nice and Monte Carlo, 
places which could scarcely be called typically Provencal? 

This seemed unanswerable logic. Yet ten minutes 
later I was beginning to wonder whether I had been 
quite so clever after all. It dawned on me that I might 
find myself lonely in Aix. The Cassells I had always 
known would have little time for me. The casino was 
closed. Eight or nine days at least must elapse before the 
people who were motoring from England would pick me 
up. Was it possible that in a day or two I might grow 
bored with even my own superlative company? 

Hard things have been said about people who cannot 
amuse themselves alone. It is true that those who are 
incapable of enjoying themselves without companion¬ 
ship are sometimes incapable of enjoying themselves at 
all. But it muft be remembered that I was on holiday. 
And as the conditions in which a writer works are a 
little unusual, it is natural that he should make special 
demands for his leisure hours, too. On the whole it 
is true to say that most people work more or less in 
contact with their fellow-beings. The average worker, 
at whatever class or income level, does his job in the 
constant or intermittent presence of fellow-workers or 
subordinates. He works in a faftory surrounded by his 
fellows, he dictates to a secretary, he interviews clients, 
chats with customers, examines patients, or appears in 
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court. The clerk’s monotonous toil is lightened by the 
presence of other toilers, by badinage exchanged with 
typists who make tea. 

The writer, on the other hand, sits all day between 
four walls. Solitude is essential to him. (Even a 
writer with a secretary rarely does the most important 
part of his day’s work in her presence.) The value of 
his work depends directly on his ability to isolate himself 
from the world of human intercourse and turn his whole 
attention on to his inner Stock of ideas. If he is healthy 
and normally extroverted, therefore, he will have a natural 
need and desire for company when he is not working, 
both to replenish that inner Stock, and also for recrea¬ 
tion. A writer is usually interested in too many things 
to become easily bored by his own company; but as his 
working day consists of a long dialogue with himself, 
he will choose another companion for his hours of 
pleasure if he can. In him that urge to escape from the 
crowd which is natural in the sensitive office worker is 
unnatural, except for purposes of work. When work 
releases him, he seeks company rather than solitude. 

This, no doubt, accounts for the superficial frivolity 
and talkativeness which often shock those meeting 
authors for the firSt time. And these arguments suggest 
that the ‘pale and Studious’ type of writer sometimes met 
with has either failed to emerge from adolescence, or is 
going through a period of maladjustment which must 
interfere with his development as a writer. Experience 
confirms this view; for most of the writers of the past 
whose names have been remembered, although they have 
often praised the romantic charms of solitude, have 
been sociable creatures, who, when not actually engaged 
in composition, have loved nothing so much as wine 
and love and conversation. 

As I pondered on these matters, it occurred to me that 
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perhaps I had deceived myself a little about my motives 
for refusing the invitation to go to Nice and Monte 
Carlo. My Provencal holiday was supposed to cele¬ 
brate my emergence into that State of healthy extro¬ 
version recently mentioned as desirable. Was I, then, 
beginning it altogether in the right way? Was my 
refusal really due to a desire to Stay at Aix and digest 
my impressions? Or was I afraid of complications, of 
the imp aft of fresh personalities on my comfortable, 
smug little private world? For that matter, if it was 
extroversion I wanted, why hadn’t I gone Straight to 
the gaieties of Sainte-Maxime ? That was easily answered 
by reference to the fads already quoted. I had more 
difficulty in disposing of a suspicion that in refusing the 
invitation to accompany the Simons to Monte Carlo I 
had been a little timid. 


I spent the next few days wandering about Aix and 
the surrounding country. I Strolled endlessly up and 
down the Cours, I sat for hours outside cafes drinking 
beer, lemonade shandy, coffee, Dubonnet, and Grand 
Marnier, and smoking the cheap cigars which taSte so 
surprisingly good in the dry air of the south. In the 
evening I played ping-pong with Cassell. The room 
in which we played, at the back of a cafe which Cezanne 
sometimes patronized, was hermetically sealed. We 
emerged from it prostrated by fatigue and heat, and 
quenched our enormous thirsts with quantities of beer 
or a bottle of white wine. 

In the hot and lazy afternoon, I walked often in the 
pine-woods. The town slept. An occasional peasant 
woman trudged along in the narrow shade that lined 
roads bordered by high walls and retiring villas on its 
outskirts. A boy or a girl on a bicycle braved the heat 
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to celebrate an afternoon of holiday. The woods were 
empty, quickened only by the ruStle of ins efts and the 
cicada’s cry. One would expect that, in a country whose 
climate so conduces to ardour, these paths would be 
trodden by Strolling couples and the hot groves Stir to 
the sighs of lovers; but either the lovers conceal them¬ 
selves with great effectiveness, or such activities are 
confined at Aix to another season. Except on occa¬ 
sional afternoons of public holiday, when parties of young 
people from the town and visitors of doubtful aspect 
from Marseilles find their way there, you can have 
these scented woods, which seem designed by nature for 
dalliance, almost entirely to yourself. 

Enlivened by the tonic heat of a Provengal afternoon, 
which was sometimes tempered by a gentle breeze that 
bore a small white cloud across the sky, I Strolled on, 
either at random, or with the idea of visiting the re¬ 
servoir named after the father of the novelist Zola, who 
designed it, although he did not live to see it built. My 
feet Stirred up the duSt of woodland paths, or trod a 
carpet of fallen needles. I passed the backs, discreetly 
turned, of week-end cottages hidden in the woods. 

Once, towards the close of afternoon, I found myself on 
a path which led me to the edge of an abrupt cliff. In 
front of me, and far below, was the reservoir: an irregu¬ 
lar lake, in colour a Strange acid green, dammed up at 
its western end by Frangois Zola’s wall of concrete, and 
set in a landscape of bare rock and Stunted pines. The 
view to the east was closed by the rugged pale mass of 
the Montague Sainte-Viftoire. 

I wound down the cliff-face, skirted the reservoir, 
and gained the little country road connecting Aix with 
the village of Le Tholonet. I walked home to Aix in 
the comparative cool of early evening. On the way I 
was approached from behind by a motor-cycle of 
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antiquated pattern. Juft as he passed me, its rider, an 
old peasant, heavily burdened with a load of faggots, 
shouted out something to me, swaying within six inches 
of me as he did so. Fortunately the ftartled leap which 
was my inevitable reaction to this piece of folly carried 
me out of danger and not into it. Half a mile on I 
came up with the motor-cyclift, who had Stopped; he 
explained that he had called out to ask me whether his 
load had shifted. I am glad to say it had. I was 
further cheered when, in reftarting, being Still absorbed 
in an officious effort to tell me all about the deficiencies 
of his gear-change, he narrowly missed running head on 
into an approaching motor-car. 

I came to Aix, with an appetite for dinner, in the 
mellow light of the declining sun. On the outskirts 
of the town, the road was dotted with ftrollers. A 
soldier from the barracks walked with a middle-aged 
woman in black satin and her pretty giggling daughter, 
who wore a hat and bulged from a towny frock. 
Mothers aired their babies in perambulators; workmen 
in blue overalls trudged home to their evening soup. 
A man of respectable appearance unconcernedly made 
water by the roadside while a group of women passed. 
In the dufty open space beside the cemetery scores of 
men had gathered and split into groups to play the primi¬ 
tive form of bowls which calls forth so much skill and 
passion and enthusiasm all over southern France. 

The road to Le Tholonet, the village itself, and the 
surrounding country, were the favourite objects of my 
■walks. The lapdscapes were only less beautiful than in 
the spring, when one sees more bare red earth, and 
the fruit-trees are in blossom. But, broadly speaking, 
as the painter Cezanne remarked, the vegetation of 
Provence does not change much with the seasons. The 
pine and olive keep their green and the sky its blue, and 
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the sun shines over all. Thus the painter was able to 
work throughout the year, or several years, on a single 
canvas. All his life, and especially towards the end of it, 
he worked much in this patch of country dominated by 
the pale wedge of Sainte-Viftoire; and with Le Tholonet, 
the barrage, and the pine woods, his happiest memories of 
boyhood were associated. 

Paul Cezanne, the painter who may be said to have 
exercised more influence on those who followed him 
than any other artist before or since, was born in Aix on the 
19th January 1839, at 28 rue de l’Opera. His' parents 
were not married till some years afterwards; but, in 
accordance with custom, his father recognized his 
paternity by registering the birth. Louis -AuguSte 
Cezanne was a self-made man who Started life in Aix as 
a hatter and ended as its only banker. Paul’s childhood 
was spent in the living quarters above his father’s hat 
shop at 5 5 Cours Mirabeau, and later at other addresses 
in the town. 

There is a Story that when he was about five years old, 
Paul drew with charcoal on a wall a pifture of a bridge 
which somebody immediately recognized. His mother, 
who sympathized with his later ambitions, based a con-, 
vision that he would become an artist on the ground 
that his Christian name was the same as that of Rubens. 
But actually he does not seem to have shown any over¬ 
mastering passion for drawing or painting in his early 
years. As a pupil at the College Bourbon (now the 
Lycee Mignet) he distinguished himself in Latin, Greek, 
and mathemadcs. His taStes as a youth were as much 
literary as artistic. He wrote passable French and La tin 
verses, and, although his letters were often ungram¬ 
matical, he retained to the end of his life a fondness for 
enlivening them with classical tags and phrases. 

Cezanne’s boyhood companions were Emile Zola and 
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Baptidin Bailie. Zola’s father, the engineer, was a 
Venetian who had married a Greek woman from Corfu. 
A man of extraordinary enterprise and courage, he had 
lived an adventurous and roving life. He had travelled 
widely; he had built a railway in Austria (said to be 
the first in Europe); he had served in Algeria as an 
officer of the Foreign Legion. He was the author 
of daring schemes for the fortification of Paris and the 
provision of a new port for Marseilles. In 1843 the 
Zolas came to Aix and settled there, the projed for the 
reservoir at Le Tholonet having gained the approval of 
the authorities. In 1847 Francis Zola died, leaving 
his family badly off; but Madame Zola managed with 
difficulty to enter her son at the College Bourbon, where 
he met Cdzanne. 

The third member of the trio, Baptidin Bailie, was a 
less interesting personality. Although he did not lack 
ability, he had not the brilliance of the other two; his 
temperament was not that of an artist, and the triangular 
friendship did not outlad adolescence. But during the 
six years which preceded Zola’s departure for Paris 
these three were inseparable. Together they explored 
the Provencal countryside, wandering off on long ex¬ 
cursions which sometimes laded several days. As they 
walked they composed and recited poems, talked in¬ 
terminably of literature, sketched the outline of vad 
dramas. Together they planned the conqued of the 
world, and dreamed of the women who would love them. 
Rising early, they would trudge all morning in the dud 
of a country road, or over a hot hillside clothed with 
herbs. At noon they lay down in the hollow of a rock 
or the shadow of the pines; at night they slept in a 
ruined cottage on a bed of lavender and thyme. 

Zola, in his novel UCEuvre, has described these ex¬ 
cursions: days spent bathing in the waters of the Arc, 
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when they would emerge to dry their bodies in the hot 
sun, only to plunge in again; hunting expeditions which 
were only a pretext for long walks and interminable 
discussions. It is often rather hypocritically said that boy¬ 
hood is the happiest part of a man’s life. In Cezanne’s 
case this was almost certainly true. These long days 
of eternal summer brought him probably the only 
settled happiness he was ever to know outside his work. 

From the age of three or four Paul was troubled by 
occasional fits of uncontrollable temper; but on the whole 
his nature was gentle and pacific. As a boy his shy¬ 
ness did not put him at a disadvantage with his com¬ 
panions, who were also suspicious of the adult world. 
And no lack of confidence in his own ability to shape the 
future clouded his boyhood as it did the years of his 
maturity. 

In 1859 Cezanne’s father bought the Jas de Bouffan, 
a country house about half a mile to the west of Aix. 
The family retained a house in the town and occupied 
the Jas in summer and at week-ends. The Jas de 
Bouffan is a moderately sized early eighteenth-century 
mansion which was once the country residence of the 
governor of Provence. The severely formal elegance it 
must once have possessed has been largely destroyed by 
the re-facing of the building with an unattractive grey 
cement, and the construction by the painter of a large 
north light at the eastern end of the house. The pool, 
the garden, and the chestnut avenue, which appear in 
several of Cezanne’s paintings, are Still intaCt, although 
the grounds have been smartened up and embellished 
with Statuary since the painter and his sister sold the 
property to the father-in-law of the present owner in 
1899. The huge salon which runs from front to back 
of the house on its western side was once decorated 
with panels of small artistic worth which Cezanne painted 
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as a young man. All but one or two were removed in 
the first decade of the present century, and sold to private 
colle&ors, after the owner had vainly offered them to 
the State. 

Meanwhile Madame Zola had removed to Paris with 
her son, and the young Cezanne had graduated from the 
College Bourbon with a degree in letters. He had be¬ 
gun to Study drawing in his spare time at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Aix. His father had already realized the 
impossibility of making a banker of him, but was not 
yet prepared to see him made into a painter. Paul was 
put to Study law at the university. 

There followed three years of Struggle between father 
and son. To Paul, Aix was a backwater and its in¬ 
habitants were Philistines: he wanted desperately to be 
allowed to go to Paris and Study art. Zola wrote en¬ 
couraging him in this ambition. To Louis-AuguSte it 
must have seemed incredible that any one could seriously 
want to relinquish the comforts of a bourgeois house¬ 
hold and a safe career in order to mess about in Paris 
on the small allowance which was all his son demanded. 
Like mogt people in his position, he was something of a 
tyrant; but he seems to have been genuinely fond of his 
son, and when he realized at last that the incredible was 
true he gave in handsomely enough. Towards the end 
of April, 1861, Paul arrived with his father and sifter 
in Paris, and was soon installed in lodgings near the 
Luxembourg. 

Cezanne was now twenty-two. Psychologically he 
was already a sick man. The morbid nervous con¬ 
dition which was to affiidl him all his life had already 
begun to take hold on him. The exact diagnosis of this 
condition has never been attempted. No doubt it was 
connected with his timidity where women were con¬ 
cerned; and it took the form of an excessive distrust of 
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his abilities in all the pra&ical affairs of life. It was 
further complicated by his failure to pay his own way. 
In spite of his expressed contempt for commercial art 
and official juries, he remained to the end of his days 
pathetically eager for public recognition and to make his 
living as an artist. A revolutionary in art, Cezanne was 
in all other matters the most timid of reactionaries. 
Secretly—perhaps unconsciously—he retained to the 
end of his life the Standards of his native society, by 
which a man who did not make an outward success of 
his profession was judged a failure and a disgrace. 

Moreover, Cezanne’s position even in his own narrow 
provincial circle was equivocal. It seems to be generally 
agreed that in the existing circumstances the fafl; that his 
parents were unmarried at the time of his birth would not 
be considered any great disgrace. Nevertheless it may 
have rankled. More to the point was the fad that Louis- 
AuguSte was very much a self-made man, whose pur¬ 
chase of the Jas de Bouffan was considered a laughable 
piece of ostentation. In Paris Cezanne was conspicuous 
on account of his provincialism, in the provinces on 
account of his parentage and the fact of being an artist. 

All his life Cezanne was a parasite, dependent on 
his father or on inherited wealth. In his fortieth year, 
having missed a train through consulting an out-of-date 
time table, he walked the eighteen miles from Mar¬ 
seilles to the Jas de Bouffan in order not to be absent 
from the family dinner table. It is true that he had been 
to Marseilles to visit his son, whose existence was sup¬ 
posed to be a secret, so that he had some reason for not 
wanting to arouse his father’s curiosity. But there is no 
doubt that he lived in fear of the old man, and dreaded 
disinheritance. A bolder man than Cezanne might have 
cut adrift and tried to earn a living for himself. Pos¬ 
terity may be thankful that he abstained from a romantic 
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gesture which would almost certainly have been disas¬ 
trous to his art and probably also to himself. But the 
knowledge that in currying favour with his father in 
order to continue living on his reluftant dole, and in 
lying to him about the existence of his mistress and son, 
he was playing an unheroic part, can hardly have been 
pleasant for Cezanne. 

His relations with women remain largely mysterious. 
In one of his early letters to Zola, written when he was 
about nineteen, he describes his calf-love for a girl he 
has seen at Aix, and refers revealingly to his belief in 
his own lack of attractions. It is probable that at that 
time, and for some years afterwards, his knowledge of 
physical love remained theoretical. At various times, 
and especially towards his thirtieth year, he painted a 
large number of erotic subj efts. It is not difficult to recog¬ 
nize in these the hand of an artist whose passions, whether 
because of timidity, lack of opportunity, or some more 
complex barrier, remained inadequately satisfied by 
reality. The whole of his early work, with its excessive 
romanticism and brutality, testifies to an uncomfortable 
chastity. 

Some time in 1869 he met Hortense Piquet, a girl 
of nineteen who became his mistress at the latest 
in 1871, and whom he subsequently married. Of 
Cezanne’s emotional attitude towards her we know 
almost nothing; she bore him a son at the beginning of 
1872, and it seems likely that but for his fear of his father 
he would have married her then or earlier, since from 
the beginning he acknowledged the relationship before 
his mother and his friends, and treated her as if she were 
his wife. 

In the spring of 188j Cezanne’s life was disturbed 
by the sudden development of a brief and Stormy love 
affair. For a moment he was overwhelmed by the tide 
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of a violent passion which, ebbing, left him Stranded a 
little further up the slope of resignation. Of the details 
of the affair we know nothing. Even the name of the 
woman remains a secret. All the evidence we have is 
in the draft of a love letter, hints and allusions in the 
letters Cezanne wrote to Zola, a request to his friend to 
receive some letters on his behalf and forward them 
secretly to the post office of the village where he was 
Staying with Hortense. 

The love letter, timidly urgent and maddeningly 
respectful, probably cooked the writer’s goose for him. 
By the end of the summer the affair was over. In August 
he wrote to Zola: ‘For me there is only the brothel in 
the town, or another, nothing else.’ And he adds 
with probable self-deception: ‘If only I had had an 
indifferent family, all would have been for the best.’ 

In the following April Cezanne and Hortense were 
married. Louis-AuguSte, with one foot in the grave, 
had withdrawn his opposition. The civil ceremony took 
place at the mairie at Aix. It is recorded that afterwards 
Cezanne went out to lunch with the witnesses, leaving 
the bride to be escorted home to the Jas de Bouffan by 
his parents, ‘ Work,’ said Cezanne in one of his letters, 
‘in spite of all alternatives, remains the only refuge in 
which the self can find true contentment.’ 


To all appearances, Cezanne set amazingly little value 
on the fruits of the victory he had fought so hard to gain. 
Six months after his first arrival in Paris he returned 
dissatisfied to Aix, in spite of the loyal efforts of Zola to 
detain him. Henceforward he divided his time between 
Aix and its neighbourhood, Paris, Marseilles, L’Estaque, 
and various resorts in the Ile-de-France. It was char¬ 
acteristic of Cezanne that when he was in Paris he longed 
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to be in Aix, and often when he was in Aix he pined 
for Paris. 

Nevertheless it is doubtful whether Cezanne can be 
considered as eccentric as he has been made to appear 
by some of his biographers. He was morbidly sensitive 
to real or fancied criticism, his temper was sometimes 
uncontrollable, and in the presence of people he sus¬ 
pected of looking down on him he deliberately exag¬ 
gerated his provincial accent and behaved with calculated 
boorishness. In the company of a man of the world 
such as Manet he felt a clod; and a kind of perverse 
pride led him to exaggerate his cloddishness. This 
feeling of inferiority pervaded his whole life and is 
manifested again and again in his reported words and 
aCtions. It led him at times to isolate himself almost 
completely from the world. On the other hand there is 
plenty of evidence that he was capable of behaving 
perfectly normally on occasions, and it would be a mis¬ 
take to picture him as a person entirely cut off from 
ordinary social intercourse. 

The Franco-Prussian "War of 1870-1 contributed to 
Cezanne’s isolation by dispersing the little group of 
painters he had mixed with when in Paris. Never¬ 
theless, for some time after the conclusion of peace he 
associated happily with Pissarro and his family, visited 
Renoir in the country, and occasionally saw other 
members of the Impressionist group. Throughout this 
period Zola remained his closest friend. Zola was his 
most frequent correspondent, lent him money when 
Louis-AuguSte curtailed his allowance, and gave him 
advice which, if it was sometimes a little pompously 
phrased, was always disinterested and often sound,. 
There can be no doubt of the sincerity of Zola’s attach¬ 
ment to him, or of Cezanne’s awareness and appreciation 
of it. 
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Much has been ■written about the causes of the per¬ 
manent estrangement which parted these two in 1886. 
Clearly Zola’s growing prosperity, and Cezanne’s failure 
to achieve a parallel success, had something to do with 
it. The old adolescent dream of a joint ascent of the 
ladder of fame was shattered. While it is probable 
that Cezanne resented the comfortable bourgeois trap¬ 
pings with which Zola surrounded himself as he grew 
wealthier, there is no evidence that the latter was 
ever guilty of trying to patronize his friend. But, given 
Cezanne’s temperament, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the painter sometimes suspended him of such an attitude. 
And Cezanne muSt have been aware that, in spite of 
Zola’s general interest in art and artists, he had not 
really the faintest idea what his friend was after as a 
painter, and so was incapable of understanding why 
popular success eluded him. 

Late in March of that year Zola published in book form 
his largely autobiographical novel, UCEuvre , which had 
already appeared as a serial in Gil Bias. The character 
of Claude Lantier in this novel was quite openly based 
on Cezanne, as was that of Dubuche (less obviously) on 
BaptiStin Bailie, and that of Sandoz on Zola himself. 
Plassans is Aix, and the Viorne the Arc. 

The Claude Lantier of the novel is an eccentric artist 
who becomes a failure, and ends by committing suicide 
in front of the promised masterpiece he is powerless 
to finish. Cezanne is said to have been much moved by 
the early part of the book, which evoked the memory of 
his youthful happiness and the comradeship of the in¬ 
separables. He was too intelligent not to realize that 
the later development of the chara&er was pure fiftion, 
and was not intended by Zola to forecast his own fate. 
But he also had the peculiar acuteness which often 
accompanies a suspicious nature; and, rightly or wrongly. 
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he may have guessed that in depi&ing the fate of Lantier 
Zola was unconsciously expressing his opinion of his 
prototype’s achievement. Cezanne was already pain¬ 
fully conscious that his inability to earn a living by his 
painting caused him to appear a failure in the eyes of 
many; and the reading of this book may have confirmed 
an existing suspicion that his old friend was among their 
number. He acknowledged Zola’s customary gift of 
a complimentary copy by an affectionate but curiously 
brief and formal note, in which an insistence on the theme 
of old times’ sake already hinted at estrangement. 

It was the la$t he was to write. The two old friends 
never met again. There is little doubt, however, that 
at heart they retained a deep affection for each other. 
In 1902, at the age of sixty-two, Zola was killed in a 
trivial accident, due to a workman’s carelessness. When 
the news reached Cezanne he shut himself in his Studio, 
and was heard weeping and groaning and muttering his 
friend’s name throughout the day. 

With the death of his father in the same year as 
his break with Zola, Cezanne became a wealthy man. 
Released from dependence and the fear of disinheritance, 
the forty-seven-year-oid painter, who had put love and 
friendship both behind him, settled down to a life 
devoted even more ardently than hitherto to painting. 
He worked intensively and with a kind of sober passion, 
experimenting endlessly, returning again and again to 
the same subjeCt, destroying some canvases, leaving 
others unfinished, always Striving after the unattainable 
realization of his vision. The Structure of pictorial 
space, the recession of the high walls which line so many 
Streets in the suburbs of Aix, the distant solidity of Mont 
Sainte-ViCtoire—these things absorbed him. Perhaps, 
after all, in spite of Zola’s ignorance of a painter’s aims, 
Claude Lantier was not such a bad spiritual portrait of 
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Cezanne. But Cezanne was not the man to kill himself 
because of his failure to achieve perfection; he would 
only fly into a temper, slash up a few paintings, and 
doggedly begin again where he had left off. 

Between 1886 and his death in 1906, Cezanne painted 
most of the masterpieces by which his fame has been pre¬ 
served. Up to 1899 he lived in the town of Aix, at the 
Jas de Bouffan, at various addresses in Paris and the 
north of France: in Montmartre, on the lie Saint-Louis, at 
Chantilly, in little villages on the banks of the Seine and 
Marne. He also spent some time at Gardanne, a little 
hill-town about seven miles from Aix, which he often 
painted. Fie travelled in Switzerland, and later to 
Vichy and Lake Annecy. After the death of his mother 
the necessity of dividing his father’s estate with his 
sister led to the sale of the Jas de Bouffan. Cezanne, who 
lived henceforward almost entirely in Provence, spent most 
of his time in Aix, at 23 rue Boulegon. He also Stayed 
for brief periods at the Chateau Noir, on the road to 
Le Tholonet, and at Le Tholonet itself, in order to be 
near his subjects. In 1901 he bought himself a plot of 
ground on the Chemin des Lauves, to the north of the 
town, and here he built himself a Studio in which he 
would spend the day, returning to the rue Boulegon to 
sleep. When in Provence he usually rose soon after 
dawn. After a rest of some hours in the middle of the 
day he would often work on until evening. He generally 
went to bed soon after eight o’clock, in order to be 
fresh for the next day’s work. 

In May 1906 an unfinished bust of Zola by Philippe 
Solari, an inhabitant of Aix and Cezanne’s friend, who 
had juSt died, was unveiled in the town. At the cere¬ 
mony Cezanne was allotted a seat of honour beside the 
municipal dignitaries, Madame Zola, and Emile Solari, 
the dead sculptor’s son. The opening speech was made 
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by the mayor, a son of Louis-AuguSte’s partner in the 
banking business. Polite and Stiff in their best broad¬ 
cloth, the audience listened while the speaker referred 
in the sonorous periods of French oratory to Zola's 
attachment to their town. Cezanne was visibly moved 
by references to Zola’s boyhood and the companionship 
of the inseparables. And when the next speaker, Numa 
CoSte, a common friend of himself and Zola, followed by 
evoking his youth, the days with Zola and Bailie, the 
bathes, the long excursions, the poetry and the laughter 
and the dead ambitions of the past, he could restrain him¬ 
self no longer: the unhappy, lonely, thwarted. Stubborn, 
passionate old man of genius—‘old,’ in his own words, 
‘before he was mature’—broke down and wept without 
concealment. 

Nevertheless, in his old age Cezanne enjoyed an 
Indian summer of comparative content. In 1895 an 
enterprising dealer, Ambroise Vollard, decided to hold 
a one-man exhibition of the painter’s work. Apart 
from four or five canvases hung in large mixed exhibi¬ 
tions, no piflures by Cezanne had been shown in public 
for eighteen years. The Vollard show attracted a good 
deal of attention; and although the pictures were Still 
derided by the general public, some of the critics were 
favourable and a few enthusiastic. There were even 
some sales; the first, according to Vollard, was to a man 
who proved on inquiry to have been blind from birth. 

The official recognition for which Cezanne craved 
continued, however, to elude him. An attempt by an 
influential friend to obtain the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour for him was unsuccessful. Still, the exhibition 
brought him friends among the critics and a few admirers 
among the younger painters and men of letters. Those 
who called to pay him tribute found him almost patheti¬ 
cally friendly and well-disposed, in spite of his irritability 
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and shyness. To one young writer, Joachim Gasquet, he 
opened his heart, confessing his unhappiness, his sense of 
defeat, the emotional wantage of his life. Joachim Gasquet 
lived at Aix, and the two became companions. In his 
biography of Cezanne Gasquet movingly describes the 
old man’s delight in the company of the young man, on 
the threshold of adult life and newly married, and in 
the beauty of the spring. 

On the afternoon of Monday, the 15 th Oftober 1906, 
Cezanne, who had been in poor health for some time, 
was working on a water-colour in the country not far 
from his Studio, when he was caught by a sudden violent 
rainstorm. For some time he Stayed in the open, hoping 
the rain would Stop. Finally he decided to make a 
dash for home. Hurrying through the deluge, wet 
through and burdened by his painting kit, he collapsed 
by the roadside and was taken home to the rue Boulegon 
in a laundry cart. Next morning he was up and working 
in the garden of his Studio on a portrait of his gardener 
under the lime-trees. He came back in poor shape and 
was put to bed. From his bed, on the following day, 
he wrote a characteristic note to a tradesman, complain¬ 
ing about the delay in delivering some colours. He 
died on the 22nd October. 

Cezanne’s work remains to us, beautifully clear. 
Touching his inner life, his brief despairing love for the 
woman of 1885, and his feeling for the dark young Hor- 
tense Fiquet, so difficult for us to recognize in the already 
ageing woman of the portraits, we have only a few hints 
gathered from letters and some scraps of anecdote. 


In the gorgeous sunshine of those early August days 
I walked out to the Jas de Bouffan and along the road to 
Le Tholonet. The old house slept at the end of its 
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avenue. On the other road I passed the Chateau de la 
Torse, in whose outlying meadows Cezanne and his 
companions lay and dreamed and feasted in their youth. 
I passed vineyards, olive orchards, southern pines and 
tumbled orange rocks; and every other view was a 
Cezanne. Before me rose the pale mountain, clear-cut 
yet mysterious. I drank beer at Le Tholonet, on the 
terrace of a cafe juSt vacated by a detachment of soldiers 
on a route march. A well-brought-up young girl from 
Aix and her small brother rode up on well-kept shiny 
bicycles to refresh themselves with a modest glass of 
shandy. True to her careful training, she Steered him to 
the table furthest from myself. 

I lay in the shade, I lay in the sun. The sun soaked 
into me and made me well. Nevertheless, there was 
something lacking. I was lonely. In a sense, this was 
not an unusual condition for me, it is true. But, because 
there is something in the climate of the south which 
encourages certain candours, I was more ready than 
usual to admit it; less inclined to conceal it, even from 
myself, as something of which to be ashamed. 

My friends sent me their address at Nice. I consulted 
the young woman at the bus office about times and 
routes, and rang up their hotel. After innumerable 
delays, after several cuttings-off and reconnections, 
Tania came to the telephone. Somehow, this time we 
understood each other without difficulty. 

‘Look/ I said, £ if it wouldn’t bore you, I might come 
over to Nice to-day and spend to-morrow with you.’ 

She said that on the morrow they were leaving Nice 
to travel to Avignon, where they would Stay some days 
before going back to England. 

‘Why don’t you come to Aix instead?’ I urged. 

I spent some time arguing that Aix was an infinitely 
better place for them to Stop at than Avignon, which at 
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that time was my sincere opinion. It appeared that they 
had letters waiting for them at Avignon: important 
letters, letters which had to be attended to. 

‘Why don’t you join us in Avignon?’ she said. 

I demurred. I had jugt come from Avignon, and 
anyway I didn’t like the place. It looked as if the meet¬ 
ing we had planned would fall through after all. 

At the laSt minute, Tania had an idea. 

‘What about Marseilles?’ she said. ‘We shall be 
spending Thursday night there.’ 

This seemed to me an excellent idea, and I said so. 
I was only three-quarters of an hour from Marseilles by 
bus, and there were buses every twenty minutes. 

‘I will meet you in Marseilles at ten o’clock on Friday 
morning,’ I said. 

‘Where?’ 

Although I had been to Marseilles, I could not for 
the life of me think of a suitable rendezvous. Someone 
connected with the management of the hotel was passing. 

‘Quick, a rendezvous for Marseilles!’ I said. 

‘Bar de l’Oasis,’ she said. ‘It’s where the buses go to.’ 

The word oasis in French does not sound like an oasis. 
I had to spell it before Tania got it. 

‘Ten o’clock on Friday, then, at the Bar de l’Oasis 
in Marseilles,’ I said firmly. ‘Good-bye.’ 

I hung up the receiver, feeling I had accomplished 
something. 



Book Two 

THE SIMONS: AIX, MARSEILLES, AVIGNON, 
CHATEAURENARD, ORANGE 




CHAPTER I 


On Friday I rose early, I had found that, of two buses, 
the second would get me to Marseilles five minutes late 
for my appointment; it was therefore necessary for me 
to take the first, which would land me there fifteen 
minutes early. 

The morning promised the hottest day I had had yet. 
In the Cours, coolness rose from the dampness of 
washed pavements; but the sunshine Streaming through 
gaps in the foliage above spread hot patches on the 
Stone. The shops where one bought the accompani¬ 
ments of genteel life were juSt opening; the little pro¬ 
vision shops in the back Streets had already been open 
for perhaps two hours. I bought a new film for my 
camera, and took my seat in the bus. A fellow passenger 
admired the apparatus and I passed it across for him 
to look at. 

On the open road, the heat of the sun through the 
fixed glass of a window was almost unbeatable. Rather 
than lower a blind, I moved into the shade. The bus 
was almost empty. We glided and rattled on, along the 
hot main road, occasionally Stopping to pick up or 
set down a passenger. At last we began to descend 
into the suburbs of Marseilles. Far below and in 
front of us the harbour and its islands emerged dimly 
from a haze of heat. We were among trams and 
buses and the noise of traffic whistles. In spite of the 
pleasure with which I looked forward to the coming 
encounter, the vaguely sinister and inimical atmosphere 
of the city began to ooze up through the soles of 
my feet. 


75 
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The chequered shadow of the plane-trees on the pave¬ 
ment reassured me. Outside the Cafe de l’Oasis was a 
desert of tables. I noticed with alarm that it was called 
the Cafe and not the Bar de l’Oasis, and that there 
was an Hotel de l’Oasis round the corner. Instead of 
sitting down and ordering a drink I hovered between the 
two. At ten o’clock I walked to the comer of the Canne- 
biere to have a good look at the outside of the hotel, 
which, after all, I reflected, might contain a bar. I 
hastily retraced my Steps to the cafe. There was no one 
there. 

A few minutes later a figure approached which I 
recognized as Tania. With her was a youngish man 
wearing a slightly absent expression, whom I identified 
as the travelling-companion of unspecified sex who had 
been cited in reply to my polite objection to making an 
unwanted third at Sainte-Maxime. 

Sitting on the grass in Richmond Park a thousand years 
ago, before leaving London, I had discussed my holiday 
plans with a charming friend. ‘Sainte-Maxime sounds 
fun,’ she said. ‘Why don’t you do that?’ 

I hadn’t yet made up my mind. ‘I might not like 
the friend,’ I said. 

‘Of course you ’ll like her. She ’ll probably be 
charming. You ’ll fall in love with her.’ 

There we left the subject for the moment. It cropped 
up again later. 

‘0/ course you ’ll have an affair with that woman in 
the south of France,’ remarked my friend, with a charm¬ 
ing petulance. 

This danger seemed to have been averted. 

We sat down and ordered coffee. A few minutes 
later David Simon joined us. The Simons told me that 
according to their information there were forty cafes of 
the Oasis in Marseilles, of which thirty-nine were called 
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the Bar de l’Oasis. The exception was that chosen for 
our rendezvous. A letter I had posted to Nice soon 
after my telephone call, explaining that the place I meant 
was the terminus of the buses from Aix, had failed to 
arrive in time. The Simons had come to the right place 
on the advice of their hotel porter, who had said that it 
was the only Bar or Cafe de l’Oasis I should be likely 
to seleft. 

Out of deference to Marseilles, I had put on a coat 
and tie. My male companions also wore coats, but their 
shirts were open at the neck. We all carried cameras. 
This, I felt, was the real thing. At la£t I really was 
a tourist. 

‘What would you like to do? 5 asked David. ‘We 
thought of going to the Chateau dTf. ’ 

The Chateau d’lf I It is the first place every one visits 
from Marseilles; and of course I had never been there. 
Innumerable boats ply to it from the harbour. The 
return fare is about ninepence. Alexandre Dumas wrote 
about it in The Count of Monte Crifto. The Man in the 
Iron Mask was imprisoned there. Queen Elizabeth 
slept there. Charles II took refuge there from the 
Roundheads. The dying Pitt said ‘I think I could do 
with one of Bellamy’s pork pies’ there. Everybody 
knows it. 

I walked down the Cannebiere in a dream. I took my 
seat in a boat, in the shadow of an awning. I thought 
of my usual meditative travels, of my epicurean appraisals 
of architecture and altar-pieces, my inquiries for good 
but inexpensive restaurants. I thought of my hatred of 
crowds, my fondness for visiting places out of season. 
Was it I, was it really I, who was now bound, in the 
middle of August, on an excursion to the Chateau d’lf 
for ninepence? The answer, obviously, was yes. Un¬ 
doubtedly I had found what I had come out for to seek. 
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The island bobbed in front of us in a shimmering haze. 
This was life in the raw. 


In spite of the praises of my friends, I cannot like 
Marseilles. It cannot be because it is too big, for 
London and Paris are both bigger, and I like them very 
much indeed, although I sometimes wish they were 
smaller. London and Paris redeem their bigness by 
their positive virtues; and of these, so far as my experi¬ 
ence goes, Marseilles has few. Its situation, it is true, 
is superb. The view from the town across the bay, with 
its promontories and islands gaunt and pale against the 
sea, or looming out of mist, is very fine, in a rather 
sinister and terrifying way. It has a quality which makes 
one think at once of the earliest sailors who came here 
from the eastern Mediterranean almost in the dawn of 
European history. But the town has few archite&ural 
merits. The much-praised Cannebiere is not out¬ 
standing; many a southern French town can show a 
tree-lined promenade as good, or better; and its shops 
are nothing very much. The general archite&ural 
character of central Marseilles is that of one of the less 
attraftive quarters of nineteenth-century Paris; and there 
is no Place de la Concorde or Place des Vosges or Saint- 
Etienne-du-Mont within an easy bus ride. 

But probably the real objection to Marseilles is its 
air of being Steeped in vice. In moderation I approve 
of vice: it is so good for the health and spirits. There is 
nothing like a litde wickedness for making one feel 
well disposed towards one’s neighbours. But I am talk¬ 
ing about moderation; or else what I am talking about 
is not vice at all, but merely an absence of hypocrisy. 
With Marseilles it is a different matter: there is nothing 
gay, or cheerfully naughty, or healthily animal about 
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Marseilles. Unimaginative as one is determined to be, 
it is impossible not to feel that an aura of immemorial 
and abiding evil emanates from its grey house-fronts 
and lurks in its narrow squalid alleys. By any reasonable 
definition the oldest of French ports, and certainly the 
moSt mixed in population, it exudes a peculiar atmo¬ 
sphere of moral degradation and decay. There is prob¬ 
ably no town in the world where one sees a greater 
number of unmistakably vicious faces than Marseilles; 
and even those faces which are not marked by adtual 
vice are apt to wear the hardness which comes of long 
familiarity with its appearance. It is not surprising 
that a recent inquiry revealed a terrible condition of 
graft and cynicism, amounting to gangster rule, in the 
municipal administration. There are times when one 
feels that any reasonable G-man would shoot half the 
population of the town at sight. A moment’s refleffion, 
however, is enough to convince one that the gangsters 
must be a minority, and that probably the worst that can 
be alleged against the bulk of the population is a culpable 
excess of tolerance. 

Apart from the Ligurians, who had long been settled 
all along the Mediterranean seaboard from the Alps to 
the Pyrenees, the earliest people known to have come 
to Marseilles were some Phoenician sailors. Forty- 
seven shrines of Melkarth, exadlly similar to others 
found at Tyre, at Sidon, and at Carthage, have been dis¬ 
covered in Marseilles. The Phoenicians were tremendous 
travellers, and the ramifications of their trade extended 
over an enormous area. They carried tin from Corn¬ 
wall, amber from the Baltic, ivory from Africa, coral 
and purple and bronze from France and Italy and the 
Levant. In space and time they constitute the link 
between the neolithic peoples who built Avebury and 
Stonehenge, and the world of historical antiquity. 
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As with God, if they had not existed, it would have been 
necessary to invent them. If they themselves did not 
invent the arts of astronomy, mathematical calculation, 
and alphabetical writing, at least they were in close 
touch with those who did. It is amusing to think that 
their god, Melkarth, who became the classical Herakles 
and Hercules, very likely had a human prototype among 
their race, and that one of the things he did may very 
well have been to discover England. 

The Phoenicians had settlements all along the Mediter¬ 
ranean: at Monaco, near the promontory of Saint- 
Tropez, in the neighbourhood of Nice. It is a safe 
guess that Marseilles was one of their moft important 
trading Stations; and not merely a trading Station, but 
a city. 

Nevertheless it was apparently from the aboriginal 
Ligurians that a band of adventurers from Phocaea, in 
Asia Minor, obtained permission to settle in the neigh¬ 
bourhood in 599 b.c. According to tradition, Eumenes, 
their leader, sent an ambassador, a handsome young 
Greek named Protis, to treat with Nann, the king of the 
Ligurians, at Arles. Nann was holding a festival at 
which his daughter, Gyptis, was to choose a husband. 
Gyptis showed a proper feeling for literature by falling 
in love with the Stranger, and bestowed on him the goblet 
which conveyed her choice. The Pliocaeans were 
allowed to settle and marry Ligurian wives. The beSt 
part of two generations later, in 542 b.c., Phocaea 
was menaced by the troops of the Persian Cyrus. The 
Greek inhabitants, realizing that the fall of the city 
was only a matter of time, decided to flee with their 
wives and families and seek their kinsmen in the west. 
Eventually some or all of them arrived at Marseilles. 
The Ligurians tried to oppose this large-scale immigra¬ 
tion, but were overcome. The Phocaeans Stayed and 
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settled. They made Marseilles an Ionian city; and they 
introduced the vine and olive to Provence. 

As Massalia, which the Romans called Massilia, Mar¬ 
seilles remained a Greek city, nominally under Phoenician 
protection, until 146 b.c. With the fail of Carthage in 
that year, Massilia, like Arles, Antibes, and Nice, obtained 
its independence. These independent cities maintained 
good relations with Rome, and on the whole their 
eventual absorption into the Roman dominion was 
accomplished without excessive friction. Massilia made 
its first diplomatic error when it backed the wrong side 
in the Struggle between Pompey and Caesar. Caesar 
took the city, after a siege, in 49 b.c. He forced the 
inhabitants to disarm, exaCted a large indemnity, and 
founded the rival port of Forum Julii, the modern 
Frejus. Thus for a time Massilia loSt a good deal of its 
commercial importance, although its cultural influence 
remained considerable. 

The Massilia of antiquity lay about the Old Harbour, 
and the Butte des Moulins was its Acropolis. Encroach¬ 
ment by the sea, the vast growth of the city, and the 
construction of new harbours have completely trans¬ 
formed the orientation of the port. The modern Mar¬ 
seilles dates substantially from the period of French 
colonial expansion in the nineteenth century, and the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. This vast new city 
has almost completely swamped the old town, so that 
Marseilles retains very little classical or even distinctively 
local flavour. It is much more a city of the stock 
exchange and the warehouse than of Greece, Rome, or 
Provence. The shell of the old twelfth-century cathedral 
of La Major can be seen beside the modern pseudo- 
Byzantine cathedral begun in 1852. The abbey church 
of Saint-Victor, built and partially destroyed at various 
times between the fourth and fourteenth centuries, is 
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Still Standing, But almost all the principal public build¬ 
ings—the impressively situated church of Notre-Dame- 
de - la - Garde, the pseudo - Renaissance Palais de Long- 
champ, the pseudo-Gothic church of Saint-Vincent-de- 
Paul, the law courts and the sub-prefeCtitre—date from 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The museums are 
fairly interesting; and the railway Station of Saint- 
Charles, reached by a colossal flight of Steps, is undeniably 
impressive. 


Over the smooth and Steely waters, which the heat 
had robbed of colour, our boat slid, bowing almost 
imperceptibly to their slow and oily motion. The 
transporter bridge at the mouth of the Old Harbour 
spanned our course. The boats of fishermen existed 
in a timeless world. We bumped decorously to rest and 
disembarked. Near the jetty a man was swimming 
with his hat on. 

We mounted a rough incline to the prison. The 
building consisted of a courtyard surrounded by cells 
or dungeons arranged in two Stories. Small and dark, 
they bore above their unimpressive portals names con¬ 
necting them with the various personages who were 
supposed to have been lodged in them. Some smelled 
slightly of urine and some didn’t; otherwise one was 
very like another. A guide with a Strong accent kept 
up a continuous bellow of information. The Man in 
the Iron Mask, who was imprisoned on the lie Sainte- 
Marguerite, off Cannes, and subsequently in the BaStille, 
where he died, was announced to have been imprisoned 
at the Chateau d’lf as well. 

It was Voltaire who was responsible for spreading the 
legend that the Man in the Iron Mask was a brother of 
Louis XIV. Unkind modern historians have disposed 
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of this Story, and have whittled the mask of iron, with its 
sprung chin-piece, allowing the prisoner to eat while 
wearing it, down to one of leather and finally of velvet. 
About the beginning of this century it was believed that 
the identity of the prisoner had been established beyond 
doubt: it was no one of royal birth, but a certain Ercoie 
Antonio Mattioli, an agent of the French Government 
who had cheated Louis XIV over some rather under¬ 
hand negotiations. Later writers, however, incline to 
the theory that the Man in the Iron Mask was not Mat¬ 
tioli, after all, but a man named EuStache Dauger. This 
leaves us more or less back where we Started, since no one 
knows quite who EuStache Dauger was, and he may 
therefore have been almost any one. 

So much for the Man in the Iron Mask and the Chateau 
d’lf. We returned to the Stony terrace in front of the 
prison. Marseilles swam on the rim of the grey-blue 
sea, its myriad houses shimmering in the pale heat. 
We went down to the jetty and took our seats in another 
boat for the return. The longshoreman who took our 
tickets, playing the traditional Marius as hard as he was 
worth for the benefit of northern tourists, kept up a 
continuous patter of hoary witticisms in an exaggerated 
Marseilles accent all the way from the Chateau d’lf to 
the Quai des Beiges. He finished by telling us that if 
we had enjoyed the trip, and cared to show our apprecia¬ 
tion by bestowing a small gratuity as he came round 
coliefling the tickets, our generosity would always be a 
treasured memory for him. With the usual reckless¬ 
ness of the Englishman abroad, who has not learned that 
in France largess is reckoned in sous, our party imposed 
an excessive burden on his recollection. 

On the quay we discussed plans. What, demanded my 
friends, was supremely typical of Marseilles, and therefore 
must be seen? I mentioned, without recommending. 
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the narrow Streets on the north-weSt of the Old 
Harbour, with their population compounded of a 
hundred nationalities and their atmosphere of squalid 
vice. The hitherto unnamed member of the party, 
Reginald, expressed his readiness to be shown scenes 
of pi&uresque wickedness. I warned him that he would 
probably be disappointed. A division of forces was 
suggested and rejected. Finally, with some reluCtance, 
I led the way towards a quarter of the town whose in¬ 
credibly dark and narrow thoroughfares, peopled by 
Strolling Lascars, furtive-looking men of mixed and 
unknown race, and blowzy women, had powerfully 
impressed me on a previous occasion. 

But either fate had some regard for Tania’s innocence, 
or I simply missed the way, or else it was the wrong time 
of day. The narrow Streets were there, but the in¬ 
habitants were not what I expected. Certainly the 
people Strolling up and down and making purchases 
from hawkers’ barrows were tough enough, and few 
would have been welcome at a vicarage garden party; 
there were even a few Lascars; but the predatory loung¬ 
ing males and the obese half-dressed women Standing 
challengingly in doorways who had peopled the scene 
of sordid degradation I had witnessed on a murky winter’s 
afternoon two years before were absent. A light breeze 
had dispersed the early mist, which lingered only as a 
distant haze. The sun shone brightly. Stalls and bar- 
rows were piled with fruit, vegetables, and bric-a-brac; 
their awnings dangled bootlaces and gaudy ties. Except 
for a certain hardness in the faces and voices of those 
who assisted at it, the scene was very much what one 
would see in the old quarter of any southern town at 
that hour. 

Reginald was disappointed; I, and possibly Tania, were 
relieved; and David, preoccupied by some private 
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meditation, appeared indifferent. We made our way back 
to the foot of the Cannebiere. Stopping for a moment 
to discuss our next move, we were immediately pounced 
on by a well-dressed tout. It is difficult for any one who 
has an air of leisure, whether he is alone or in company, 
to linger for more than a moment or two in Marseilles 
without being thus accosted. 

We walked up the Cannebiere. David and Reginald 
walked together, Tania and I a few yards behind. A man 
Stopped the two in front of us and engaged them in 
conversation; we lingered for a moment before going 
on and sitting down outside a cafe. It was the best 
known and noisiest cafe in Marseilles. The traffic 
roared, the whistles of the policemen trying to control 
it squealed, a loud-speaker immediately behind us on 
the wall of the cafe blared. The din was frightful but 
supremely typical of Marseilles. 

In a few minutes the two men joined us. The in¬ 
dividual who had Stopped them had introduced himself, 
with no great plausibility, as the brother of their hotel 
porter, who, he said, had told him, if he saw two young 
men in Marseilles, to show them round. 

On the previous evening Tania had gone to bed early. 
After saying good-night to her die two men had returned 
to the lounge of the hotel. The porter, who had witnessed 
Tania’s departure, had approached them ingratiatingly. 
‘Well, now,’ he had said, ‘is there anything I can do for 
you two gentlemen?’ 

We lunched at a restaurant of some repute near the 
Old Harbour. The situation was excellent, the service 
elaborate but rather slow, the meal indifferent. I have 
some liking and something of a palate for wine, though 
I lack the knowledge and experience which enable a 
man to call himself a connoisseur. We drank beer with 
our lunch, but talked a little, in a casual and unassuming 
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fashion, of the local wines. I mentioned the wines of 
the Rhone valley, the wines of Cassis and the Var, the 
Strong wines of the Roussillon. I had yet to undergo 
the experience of asldng Tania to taSte a Chateauneuf- 
du-Pape, and receiving the verdid that it was certainly 
a splendid wine, but for her taSte a little much too like 
wine and not enough like lemonade. Nor did I yet 
know that her capacity for even the weakest of Strong 
drinks was seldom more than half a glass. I asked her 
whether, like most people, she did not count the abun¬ 
dance and cheapness of good wine high among the 
amenities of France. She replied that undoubtedly this 
was so. After all, in spite of any influence the Chateau 
d’lf might have been expected to exert, this was only 
the fourth time I had met her, the third time I had met 
David, the first time I had met Reginald. Our condud 
towards each other Still had a touch of that polite for¬ 
mality which adds so much to the grace of intercourse, 
and which it is so pleasant to override occasionally in 
moments of controlled audacity that personally I am 
always a little sorry when the time for it has passed. 

Tania’s next remark, however, lacked this old-world 
touch. 

‘Reginald and I got frightfully drunk the other night, 
didn’t we, Reginald?’ 

Reginald looked gratified but sheepish. 

I tried to hide my priggish opinion that (a) women 
ought not to get drunk, except occasionally, a little, 
in my sole company, and (b) that one should not mention 
drunkenness when one is discussing wine. 

‘What were you drinking?’ I asked. 

‘I forget. It was sparkling.’ 

‘It can’t have been a local, wine, then, surely? Not 
champagne?’ 

‘No.’ 
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There are sparkling burgundies, of course, though 
I Ve never tried them. Or Moselle?’ 

‘No. It wasn’t that, either. Do you remember what 
it was called, Reginald?’ 

‘ As—As—ASti-something.’ 

‘You don’t- You don’t mean Asti Spumante?’ 

Reginald nodded. 

‘A§ti Spumante 1 ’ I repeated hollowly. Everything 
went black. 


Over lunch I suggested that my friends should come 
back with me to Aix, and thence go on to Avignon by 
bus. They objected that they had luggage. I told 
them that in France there was virtually no limit to what 
one could take by bus. The meal over, we Strolled to 
their hotel and supervised the Stowing of their bags on 
the bus for Aix. We took our seats and the vehicle 
lumbered through the long-drawn suburbs of Marseilles. 

Unlike the rest of us, Tania was paying her first visit 
to the south. During the last two weeks she had seen 
her first mountain and her first palm-tree. As we left 
the town I told her that she would now have her first 
sight of a real Provencal landscape. I was curious to 
see how, after her experience of the slightly artificial 
exoticism of the Cote d’Azur, she would rea£t to the 
comparative restraint of the countryside, with its rocks 
and cypresses and vines. My few days in Aix had been 
enough to convince me that my enthusiasm for the 
neighbourhood was genuine; and, like every lover, I was 
jealously eager that the object of my passion should 
create a favourable impression. Tania, I had noticed, 
was a person whose reactions to experience, although she 
sometimes tried to give them a colour of ardficiality, 
were peculiarly spontaneous and real. If she loved 
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Provence, Provence would be well loved. And it was 
soon obvious that she did. 

‘I didn’t know there was anything like this in Pro¬ 
vence,’ she said, gazing at the vineyards and fields 
Stretching to the distant hills, the occasional cypresses, 
the cottages with their faded tiled roofs. I was absurdly 
pleased. To have an emotional predilection confirmed 
by watching the emotion of another is to experience a 
Strengthening of one’s personality procurable in no other 
way. It was obvious that Tania was moved as I was by 
the sunny unassuming beauty of the Midi. 

As we approached Aix I drew her attention to the pale 
rocky form of Sainte-Vidtoire. 

‘There,’ I said, ‘is a real mountain for you.’ 

She leaned across me, childishly excited. David and 
Reginald sat in the seat behind us. 

‘Look, David,’ she said. ‘Look, Reginald.’ 

David, tired of sightseeing, looked up from his paper 
for a moment. Reginald was asleep. 


Installed at the Tuileries, my friends complained of 
heat and jitters, and retired to their rooms to refit. We 
met again in half an hour. David and Reginald and I 
had left our coats off; Tania was deceptively epicene in 
shirt and trousers. 

‘What would you like to do?’ I said. ‘Look round 
the town, or go out on the road to Le Tholonet, or walk 
to the pine-woods?’ 

They left it to me. I inclined to the pine-woods. 
‘We could go out to Le Tholonet to-morrow,’ I said. 
‘We might even hire one of those little carriages.’ 

‘How far is it to the pine-woods?’ asked David, with 
laSt-minute caution. 

‘About half an hour’s walk,’ I said. I knew it would 
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take longer, and, glancing at David, I saw that he knew 
I knew it, too. His moment of amiable weakness had 
undone him. Three minutes ago my readiness to 
compromise on the town or the road to Le Tholonet 
had been genuine, but now I was relentless. David 
hesitated. 

‘Very well, then, we ’ll go to the pine-woods,’ I said 
firmly. 

We Started off through'the town and along one of the 
narrow passages between high walls which are so 
charadteriStic of its outskirts. The path began to mount. 
I revelled in a heat which the others found peculiarly un¬ 
suited to an unaccustomed display of energy. Myself, in 
spite of my tafte for the more biblical and reprehensible 
forms of luxury, accustomed to walk long distances, I had 
forgotten — worse, I had deliberately overlooked my 
knowledge—that not everybody cares to trudge a couple 
of miles for a sun-bath. David, given a lead by my half- 
apologetic assurance that we wouldn’t be long now, 
grumbled openly but without ill humour. Tania’s Step 
lengthened and her gait took on a nautical roll. Like a 
boy promoted to his first long trousers, she gazed down, 
fascinated by the forward swing of the material as she 
moved her feet. Only Reginald, more used to walking 
than the others, plodded on without complaint or sign. 

We reached the woods at laft, and lay down in a patch 
of ant-infefted scrub to reft. Knowledge of the ants 
was confined in the first place to myself; but I did not 
retain this monopoly. Reginald brushed his knees and 
muttered. Presently a wasp flew round his head and he 
rose to his feet indignantly. David followed his ex¬ 
ample. Only Tania remained oblivious, and I heedless, 
of the insect menace. I had learned by experience that 
if one wishes to sit in such a landscape, ants muft be 
accepted as a normal risk and penalty. And it has long 
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seemed to me that courage in the face of wasps is a 
virtue one may as well assume if one has it not, since 
in any case they can fly faster than one can retreat. There 
is some consolation in the reflection that half of them are 
males and do not Sting. 


When I had Stayed at the Tuileries two years before 
it was a good, old-fashioned, solid provincial hoStelry. 
It had a vaSt, dark dining-room, down the centre of which 
was a long table for the reception of commercial travel¬ 
lers. Other guests sat at small tables arranged at spacious 
intervals round the periphery of the room. The walls 
were covered with terrifying murals, painted about 1890, 
in which lions were depicted Strangling snakes and oxen 
standing with bovine placidity beside pearly Streams. 
The food was copious and good, especially at lunch 
time; dinner, ushered in by consomme vermicelle, was a 
little apt to repeat the succession of an omelette by a 
veal chop. The single waiter was well trained, and, 
since there were never many guests, the service swift 
and excellent. 

It was easy to see why this situation had not lasted. 
Improved communications had removed the necessity 
for business travellers to linger in the town. In my own 
time casual lunchers had been few, and one-night gueSts 
of commercial aspeCt fewer. The hotels and restaurants 
of Aix depended for their trade on the Stream of pleasure 
traffic bound for the Riviera, supplemented, on feaSt days 
and at week-ends, by a backwash of potterers and 
pleasure-seekers from Marseilles. The Tuileries could 
Still count on personal recommendation, mention in the 
guide books, and the services of the Syndicat d’Initiative, 
to let their rooms. But motorists Stopping only to lunch 
in Aix were not going to hunt for a quiet-looking hotel 
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with no entrance on the main Street. For the sake of a 
well recommended place in a diStridl of high gastronomic 
repute like the Lyonnais or Perigord they would do such 
things; but not in the neighbourhood of the Riviera. 
And restaurants in provincial France depend for their 
existence on a Steady lunch trade, rising on Sundays to 
a peak of frenzy. So the vast, dark dining-room was 
given over to the management, who used it as a sewing- 
room, and—except on a morning when Tania and I ate 
our rolls and drank our coffee downstairs early, while 
the others slept—the lions and snakes on the walls looked 
down on no more gueSts. 

The independent restaurant taken over by the pro¬ 
prietors of the hotel was much better calculated to 
attract the casual customer. Its position was fairly 
prominent; there was room outside it for a large number 
of open-air tables; parking space was handy. Its chief 
disadvantages from the point of view of a gueSt were 
that its trade flu&uated wildly, and that in relation to the 
average volume of the latter it was understaffed. More¬ 
over, although amiable and willing, its waiters would 
have been reckoned by the Standards of the old restaurant 
grossly undertrained. When trade was bad, the service 
was tolerable, the food a trifle monotonous but always 
eatable. When trade was good the food improved, 
but the service became appalling. And, as too often 
happens in such circumstances, it was the regular 
customers who were penalized for the benefit of casual 
passers-by. 

At lunch a few days after my arrival I waited half an 
hour after finishing the main course before I got my 
sweet. Towards the end of a meal one is philosophical 
about such things: I made the mildest of complaints, and 
at dinner, when the restaurant was nearly empty, the 
Staff were extremely attentive. But next day at lunch 
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they were overwhelmed again by an unexpected flow of 
visitors. The waiters had my sympathy; but people 
who run restaurants have no right to be overwhelmed 
by the unexpected, unless it is also the cataclysmic. A 
fire or an earthquake would excuse them; but not a fine 
day or a tennis tournament. It had happened, as it 
happened once or twice a week, that a number of people 
who had probably begun their holidays and left Paris 
to motor south on the same day, had arrived in Aix 
together and decided independently to have lunch at the 
same restaurant. An organization which worked creak- 
ingly at best had collapsed beneath a perfectly foreseeable 
and recurrent Strain. Waiters, who seemed to have had 
no particular table or group of tables assigned to them, 
ran hither and thither helplessly, duplicating orders, 
colliding with each other, but failing to produce the 
goods. A lonely luncher surrounded by French families 
clamouring for food had little chance of obtaining 
nourishment. 

I sat for twenty minutes. I was hungry. Hurrying 
waiters answered my diStress-calls with assurances of 
immediate succour; but none Stopped to take my order. 
At last a waiter, finding himself with a dish of hors- 
d’ceuvre on his hands, deposited it on my table, and 
rushed off, leaving me without so much as a fork to eat 
them with. Finally I rose, announced my departure 
with what I trust was a dignified melancholy to the 
management, and went off to eat a sandwich at a cafe. 

On my return to the Tuileries that evening I was 
greeted with apologies. I excused myself, went up to 
my room to wash my hands, and rehearsed a speech. 
I returned to deliver it in my beSt Faubourg Saint-Ger¬ 
main French. Although I have no doubt it was entirely 
ineffective, I Still think it was rather a good speech, 
pointed in substance, and in form urbane. I spoke of 
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the natural shock and disappointment with which, as an 
old client of the hotel, and one who had even brought 
it a certain amount of custom, I had found myself neg¬ 
lected and left to Starve to death at lunch time. I charged 
the management with habitually favouring the passing 
customer at the expense of the gueSt who had contracted 
to Stay for some time at the hotel. I pointed out that 
this was a reversal of the age-old principles of the honeSt 
hoSt, who, if he made any distinction at all, regarded 
himself as bound by more sacred ties to gueSts than to 
casual customers. In a dignified peroration, rolling the 
sonorous phrases from my tongue, I lamented the pass¬ 
ing of the old tradition of French hospitality. 

The manageress listened to me wide-eyed. I could 
see I had impressed her. She was a little slip of a thing 
with fair hair and an amused eye. I could have felled her 
with a blow. Perhaps she was waiting for me to do so. 
At the end of my speech we both laughed. ‘Well, 
anyway, I like your hotel but I don’t like your restaurant,’ 
I said; and I asked to be released from my arrangement, 
so that in future I should pay for my room only. 

That evening I dined at the Hippolyte Le Bas. I 
made my entrance and chose my table with some care. 
It was childish, of course; but I felt in a vague way 
that Aix had slighted me. The honour of the British 
Empire, I felt, rested in some measure on my shoulders: 
it was up to me to show these Aixois that even an 
Englishman knew what was what. I despised myself, 
in a tolerant and amused way, for all this nonsense; but 
then I do so many tilings for which I despise myself in a 
tolerant and amused way that a few more hardly worry 
me. I asked for the wine list at the same time as the 
menu. The meal I chose was simple, even a little dull, 
but sound: some soup, roast chicken with potatoes, 
salad, and an ice. I ordered half a bottle of Chateau 
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Simone, which comes from Cassis, and is about the 
best of the local wines. I ate slowly and reflectively, 
chatted for some minutes with the matin d’hotel, and was 
bidden farewell with ceremony. 

So it was to the Hipployte Le Bas that I took my 
friends to dine, after we had returned from the pine 
woods, changed our clothes, and drunk an aperitif at a 
cafe on the Cours. The dinner, I am afraid, was dull. 
The wine was good; but David and Reginald drank 
little, and Tania only a few sips, so that the greater part 
of the bottle fell to me. We finished dinner in a cave of 
light that the shaded lamp on the table made in the dark¬ 
ness of the southern night; beyond a barrier of leaves, 
the Strollers passed unceasingly up and down the Cours. 
And afterwards we drank coffee and played ping-pong 
at the usual cafe. My friends were tired, and went to 
bed early. I said good night to them at the door of the 
hotel, and slipped back to play a final game with Cassell. 



CHAPTER II 


Next morning David and Reginald, tired by the five- 
o’clock din of Aix, slept on -while I showed Tania round 
the town. The Saturday market, overflowing from the 
main square by the town hall into a number of sub¬ 
sidiary market places, was in full swing. Walkers picked 
their way amongst Stalls piled with peaches and melons, 
crates of vegetables and poultry, dangling carcasses. 
To Tania everything was new and Strange—the bustle 
and raillery, the Provencal speech, the feel of the cobbles 
underfoot, and the heat of the early-morning sun. 
Whatever memories she had of similar markets under 
skies as blue as this, of melons and figs and huge grapes 
offered in the Streets of a Caucasian town, were un¬ 
conscious: consciously she remembered only northern 
cities, whose rivers flowed to colder seas. 

My friends were going to Avignon drat afternoon, 
and I was determined to show them the road to Le 
Tholonet before they left. Also I was determined that 
the excursion should be made in one of the little open 
carriages which were a feature of the town. There were 
three or four of these, and one was usually to be found 
awaiting custom in the Cours, while its driver dozed 
on a seat, or lingered over a cup of coffee in a nearby cafe. 

Still, I was relu&ant to commit my friends to this 
excursion in their absence. Tania was enthusiastic, but 
David and Reginald muSt also be consulted; and David 
and Reginald could not be found. For what seemed 
like hours we played a ridiculous game of hide-and-seek 
with them through the principal Streets and cafes of 
Aix. From time to time we caught sight of one or other 
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of them in the distance, disappearing into a cafe or down 
a side Street; by the time we came to the place he was 
mysteriously gone. The position was further compli¬ 
cated by the fa£t that, abetted by Tania and the Cassells, 
I was engaged in an intrigue to keep my friends in Aix 
over the week-end, and had not entirely abandoned 
plans for various alternative excursions which would 
achieve this objeft. The fete cle Provence —the equivalent 
of August Bank Holiday—was only three days off, and 
various local festivals were announced for the morrow 
and succeeding days. Reginald had a great desire to see 
a bull fight. Cassell advised me to play upon this wish. 
Visits to Martigues and Berre, which would involve 
another night at Aix, were considered, and I put in some 
fast work looking up times of trains and buses at the 
Syndicat dTnitiative. 

When, finally, the party had been rounded up and it 
had been decided that we should drive out on the road 
to Le Tholonet that afternoon before my friends went on 
to Avignon by a bus which left at four o’clock, there was 
no carriage in the Cours. On the previous evening I 
had asked a waiter at one of the cafes where a carriage 
could be booked. He had mentioned the name of a 
small cafe near the Syndicat dTnitiative. A preliminary 
inquiry there had revealed their complete ignorance of 
the whole matter. I now searched the town for a 
carriage. After a vain search up and down the Cours 
and the surrounding Streets, I asked a sympathetic 
policeman where I might expect to find one. He told 
me to go to a small cafe, which he named, a few yards 
down the Cours, and inquire for the individual who let 
out carriages: there were three carriages in the town, he 
said, and this man would know about them all. 

I went to the place indicated; cafe joStled cafe, but not 
one of them bore the name he had given me. In des- 
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peration I asked a couple of passers-by whether they had 
ever heard of the place I was looking for. To my 
surprise they said at once that what I wanted was a 
cafe with blue awning, which bore an entirely different 
name. I thanked them and went in. The place was a 
small, narrow workman’s bar with a zinc counter down 
one side. A Stout woman behind the counter asked me 
what she could do for me, and I asked for the man who 
undertook the hiring of carriages, expecting that she would 
immediately disclaim all knowledge of him. 

‘You want Monsieur Maretti,’ she said. ‘Inquire at 
the Cafe des Chomeurs.’ 

The Cafe des Chomeurs was the cafe to which I had 
been referred by my waiter on the previous evening, 
and where they had already said that they knew nothing 
whatsoever about carriages. However, by now I was 
ready to try anything. I set off for the Cafe des 
Chomeurs. On my way I heard the clop-clop of hoofs, 
and, looking up, I saw a carriage approaching, empty 
except for the driver. I rushed into the middle of the 
road and waved wildly. The coachman drove on, shouting 
that he was on his way to a job. In vain I shouted after 
him that I wanted to book him for later in the day. 

I went on to the cafe. A bead curtain swung behind 
me. Behind the bar was the same man who had denied 
all knowledge of carriages that morning. I looked 
him in the eyes and saw that he recognized me. 

‘Monsieur Maretti?’ I said. 

‘Third door in the first Street on the left.’ 

I thanked him and went in search of the house. The 
Street was a sort of mews, with houses on one side only. 
Beside the third door was the wide door of a Stable. 
Out of it came a pleasant, reassuring smell of oats and 
harness and horses. I knocked. A girl appeared at 
an upstairs window. 

H 
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I asked for Monsieur Maretti. The girl said he was 
out. I explained that I wanted to hire a carriage. 
The girl went away, and presently an older woman 
appeared. I explained what I wanted all over again in 
greater detail. The woman said that Monsieur Maretti 
was out on a job, but as soon as he returned she would 
give him a message. 

‘Tell him I shall be at the Cafe d’Alger, if he wants 
the job and cares to pick me up there, until half-paSt 
two,’ I said. 

The lunch at the Cafe d’Alger was extremely bad, and 
I ate it mournfully, abashed by my failure to provide the 
promised carriage. Experience told me how unlikely 
it was that the absent Monsieur Maretti, even if he got my 
message in time, would ad on it with sufficient prompti¬ 
tude to make the projected excursion possible. I picked 
my way through an indifferent collection of hors-d'auvre, 
shied at rouget, wrestled with a piece of veal, and helped 
myself disconsolately to cheese. 

‘Well, here we are,’ said David. 

I looked up. A carriage had Stopped outside the 
cafe. I recognized the driver who had refused to Stop. 
He was a small, thickset Italian with an obstinate eye. 

I explained that we wanted to drive for an hour and 
a half on the road to Le Tholonet. How much? 

‘Le Tholonet ? Forty francs.’ 

This was what I had been quoted for the whole trip 
to Le Tholonet and back. I explained again that we 
hadn’t time to go the whole way to Le Tholonet, but 
only to drive about half-way there and turn back. How 
much would he charge for that? 

‘Forty francs,’ he repeated woodenly. 

‘How much is it to go the whole way to Le Tholonet 
and back? Forty francs, isn’t it?’ 

He nodded. 
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‘And how long does it take to get there?’ 

‘That depends. Do you want to spend any time 
there ?’ 

‘Now, look here,’ I said. ‘How much time do you 
reckon to spend on the whole trip to Le Tholonet 'and 
back, and what do you charge for it?’ 

The man hesitated. Obviously he was calculating 
how long and impressive he could make the trip sound 
without obvious exaggeration. 

‘Well, to do it comfortably, you mu£t reckon the best 
part of three hours. That is, without hurrying, you 
understand.’ 

‘And the charge for that is forty francs?’ 

He nodded. 

‘Well, then. We ’ve only about half that time at 
our disposal, and we can only get about half-way to 
Le Tholonet before turning back. How much are you 
going to charge us ? ’ 

I thought I had him there. But I was wrong. 

‘Forty francs,’ he repeated. 

There seemed to be no more to be said, so we got in. 
The driver clicked his tongue, the horse's hoofs gripped 
the road, and we moved off. Our bodies, becoming part 
of the carriage, felt the Strong, organic pull, so different 
in its slow alternation of Stress and pause from its 
mechanical counterpart, which is given by a horse. The 
rocking of the vehicle on its soft springs made us feel 
slightly ridiculous. We smiled at each other self¬ 
consciously. A frilly canopy protected our heads from 
the sun’s blaze. 

‘Look here,’ I said, as we moved out through the 
suburbs. ‘This isn’t the road to Le Tholonet. This is 
the road to Palette.’ 

The driver Stopped the carriage and turned round on 
his seat. 
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‘Palette and Le Tholonet,’ he said. 

‘But that’s not the dired road to Le Tholonet—the 
one that goes past the Chateau Noir.’ 

‘You want to see the Chateau Noir? We ’ll come 
back by that road.’ 

The south teaches patience. It even teaches a certain 
amount of tad. If time had been unlimited I should 
have begun all over again to explain that, as we were 
not going as far as Le Tholonet, there could be no 
question of our return by a different route. As it was 
I merely said that we had a fancy to go out by the 
Chateau Noir, and should be gratified if our honourable 
condudor would deign to turn his horse’s head accord¬ 
ingly. We clop-clopped back through the town. We 
passed the barracks and were out on the duSty road which 
runs towards the pale wedge of Sainte-Vidoire. 

The toad was undulating. On uphill sedions we 
walked to spare the horse; and as it was often judged not 
worth while getting back into the carriage for a down¬ 
hill sedion, our carriage drive degenerated into something 
like a conduded ramble. But as I knew that I should 
never have got my friends out on the road I wanted 
them to see without the lure of a carriage, my pains were 
justified. 

As we went along I asked myself what it was that had 
made me so anxious they should see it. The road was 
beautiful, certainly, but no more beautiful than many 
others in Provence. Its chief attradions were the view 
of the mountain and its associations with Cezanne, who 
had trudged along it so often on his way to work. For 
me, I suppose, its appeal lay in more personal associa¬ 
tions: it had become bound up for me with the whole 
idea of sunny days, the glint of olives in the sun, and 
lazy picnics in the shade. For me its familiar turns and 
undulations had the charm possessed by the features 
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and gestures of a friend. It must have been hard for 
David and Reginald to understand why I had been so 
insistent that they should see a perfectly ordinary Pro¬ 
vengal country road, especially as we had to turn back 
before reaching what I think is its most attractive por¬ 
tion. For Tania my enthusiasm was probably a little 
easier to understand, because such enthusiasms were 
closer to her own temperament, and because since our 
drive from Marseilles on the previous afternoon she had 
existed in a continuous State of enchantment with every¬ 
thing she saw. Provence had captured her; the whole of 
her holiday had been a preparation for this moment. 

We Stopped at a point which afforded a good view 
of the mountain, and lingered for five minutes before 
turning back, 

‘What sort of a place is Le Tholonet?’ asked Tania. 

‘It’s juSt a rather pretty little Provengal village, 
with a cafe where one sits on a terrace and drinks beer, 
and a little country inn, or rather restaurant, which can 
serve you a good meal. Cezanne Stayed there for a 
time to paint. When he was not Staying there, but used 
to come out from Aix, he used to leave his painting 
things at a farmhouse juSt this side of the village, among 
the olive-trees. I ’ve eaten my lunch there at the farmer’s 
invitation, sitting under a big vine on the terrace and 
drinking his wine, which tasted a trifle too much of the 
cask. They are hospitable people, you know, these Pro- 
vengals—it’s not a very French characteristic. His wife 
insisted on our tasting a sort of cuStard she had made. 
They told us that when they were younger they both 
used to sing Provengal songs, but were too old now. 
They spoke French to us, and a Provengal dialed: to 
each other.’ 

‘What did they say about Cezanne?’ 

‘They spoke of him with some respeft—I mean a 
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class resped as diStind from that due to his reputation 
as an artist—as a very pleasant gentleman, but not what 
you would call friendly. They said that in the village 
he was looked at askance because he was supposed to 
walk about the lanes at night.’ 

‘And Le Tholonet?’ 

‘As I said before, a Provencal village. Grey walls 
with a touch of ochre, tiled roofs, advertisements for 
Cap Corse and Rozano, a little church. A little less 
rugged and more feminine than the lowland villages of 
the Roussillon, about which I have written so much, but 
very like them in many respeds. (And yet, the more I 
think about it, the more different from Provence, the 
Stranger and harsher and more remote, the Roussillon 
seems. I don’t think I ever quite realized tire full 
diStindiveness of its charader while I was there.) ’ 

Tania lay back in the carriage. The horse Stirred. 

‘There ’s a big house—a chateau—in Le Tholonet 
and in front of it a fine avenue of trees. The Marcel 
Pagnol film people, from Marseilles—you know, they 
did AngUe , and Regain, and La Femme du Boulanger —are 
filming a scene there. Oh, and at the far end of the 
village, pad the church, a memorial plaque to Cezanne 
was unveiled this year. As a work of art it hasn’t much 
diStindion, but it’s simple and unpretentious, and the 
sort of thing he might have liked. And that’s Le 
Tholonet.’ 

The coachman turned the carriage, and we Started 
back for Aix. There was a point on the road where I 
had often wanted to take a photograph with something 
in the foreground. I decided to use the carriage for this 
purpose, and ran on ahead. Tania was in the carriage, 
David and Reginald walked behind—the latter in a State 
of blissful and yoga-like withdrawal from his material 
surroundings which was not uncharaderiStic. At the 
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laft moment, indulging in a peripatetic sunbath, he walked 
into my picture, from which he subsequently had to be 
removed, since he spoilt the composition, by the re¬ 
sources of modern science. Tania climbed up on the 
box and drove the carriage for a short distance. During 
the ten minutes or so that she was doing this she con¬ 
trived to find out (a) the driver’s age; (b) that he was 
unmarried; and (y) (I think, although I am not sure 
about this), why. 

‘A pity you have to go to-day,’ I said. 

‘I’m afraid we muSt,’ said David. ‘I absolutely must 
get that post. There may be something from the office. 
But why don’t you come with us?’ 

I had slanged Avignon so hard when persuading my 
friends to come to Aix that I had some difficulty in pre¬ 
serving a feeling of consistency while accepting this 
invitation. 

‘Are you sure you really want me?’ I said. 

‘Yes, of course. Do come.’ 

‘All right.’ 

When we got back to the hotel I went up to my room 
and put a toothbrush and my razor and a few similar 
accessories into a sponge bag. This went into a pocket 
of David’s raincoat and was my sole luggage during the 
next few days. 

The heat that afternoon was almost overpowering. 
Tania complained, a little fretfully, that she was too hot 
in the frock she was wearing. 

‘Well, why not put on something else?’ suggested 
David, with rather edgy patience. 

‘I haven’t anything cooler. Except, of course, my 
play-suit.’ 

‘Well, then, wear that,’ said David, not thinking. 

Tania went upstairs. She came down a few minutes 
later wearing a brassiere and a pair of abbreviated drawers. 
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‘Good heavens! 5 cried David, ‘you can’t go to 
Avignon like that. 5 

Tania’s expression promised trouble. 

‘But, David, it was your idea. And it ’ll be so hot in 
the bus! ’ 

‘I wasn’t thinking. You know, you really can’t go 
in the bus like that.’ 

‘Well, it was your idea I should change. I’m not 
going to change back now. Besides, everything’s packed.’ 

David was reasonable and persuasive, Tania obstinate. 
Something told me that I was going to be consulted, 
and I experienced the mixture of shame, embarrassment, 
and gratified vanity which a bachelor feels when he knows 
that he is going to be asked to intervene in a marital 
dispute, and that his judgment is probably going to 
prevail. 

‘Well, we’ll see what Basil thinks,’ said David, with 
the air of reasonableness which was his line. ‘What do 
you think, Basil? Can Tania go to Avignon wearing 
her play-suit?’ 

I gave my opinion, pleased, but wishing I was not 
there. Tania travelled to Avignon adequately clad. 
David, no doubt, was glad that I had upheld his opinion, 
Tania that I had enabled her to abandon an untenable 
position without loss of face; yet I felt, obscurely, that 
I had been false to both. 


The company had promised us good seats in the bus 
to Avignon. When it arrived it was filled to capacity 
with people travelling in connection with the coming 
festival. The manager appeared, well dressed and 
voluble, and explained that a relief bus would be coming 
in a few minutes. I knew what a few minutes meant, 
and prepared for a wait of half an hour. 
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In ten or fifteen minutes the second bus arrived. 
It was almost as full as the other. The manager ap¬ 
peared again and began to harangue the driver in a 
speech too rapid and idiomatic for me to follow ade¬ 
quately. Finally he said that if we would get in a seat 
could be found for the lady; the reft of us would get 
seats very soon, because some people were getting out 
a few miles up the road. 

Tania was given a seat at the back of the bus, between 
two soldiers. David and Reginald and I Stood for three 
or four miles, and then a single passenger descended, 
leaving us his seat. Another seat became vacant about 
half an hour later. It was very hot, and the vibration 
at the back of the bus was terrible. Tania suggested 
that I should sit on the floor at her feet, where there was 
a sort of Step, and lean my back against her knees. I 
tried it for thirty seconds and then gave up. Vibration 
may be good for the liver, but it is very bad for the 
behind. The three of us took it in turns to Stand, in 
twenty-minute spells. 

The bus sped on through villages and along Straight 
roads lined with trees. For many the day’s work was 
finishing, and for some it would not begin again until 
after the holiday on Tuesday. The terraces of the vil¬ 
lage cafes were filling up, and people Stood in groups 
beside the road and turned to watch us pass. There 
was a feeling of expectancy in the air, and a feeling of 
calm, too: the calm of those who rest in the evening sun 
before the excitement and fatigue of a holiday. Perhaps 
this feeling was intensified because some people feared, 
and others knew instinctively, that this was to be the laft 
great public holiday before a war whose ending no man 
could foresee. A war which would part lovers, take the 
peasant from his land, and the idler from his corner in 
the sun. For, although we did not talk about it much. 
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or let it cloud our thoughts, I think we were all conscious 
all the time, throughout those summer months, of the 
gathering of the hordes of Attila on our frontiers. We 
knew that the menace which had threatened our comfort¬ 
able Mediterranean civilization so often during its long 
history—which had nearly overthrown it at Orange, a 
few miles up the valley, and been crushed by Marius at 
Aix—had come again; and that, even though we suc¬ 
ceeded in repelling it once more, we might not find 
again the life we knew. 

We came through Orgon, through the rift in the hills, 
through Saint-Andiol and so to Avignon. The bus 
Stopped outside the ramparts. We got out and Stretched 
our legs. I thought of the last time I had made this 
journey in the same direction, two years before, and of 
how I had come to Avignon in the rain at the beginning 
of the month. I thought of Lipstick, and wondered 
how she had got on at Sanary with the friends who, as 
she had told me proudly, were to fetch her at Toulon 
in a car. 



CHAPTER III 


Avignon, during those blazing August days, was a very 
different place from the grey town I had known before. 
The sunshine spilled its gold on the Palace of the Popes, 
and disinfected even the hordes of red-faced and per¬ 
spiring visitors from Belgium and the north of France 
who surged on foot, on bicycles, and in motor-cars 
about the Streets. I wore the linen trousers and short- 
sleeved shirt which, with a jacket usually left at home, 
was all I had brought with me from Aix. Reginald, in 
spite of our tacit disapproval, took to shorts. Tania 
went about, as at Aix, in her chalk-Striped trousers 
and a primrose shirt. Old men in the neighbouring 
villages murmured, ‘Boy or girl?* as she went by. 
Younger ones looked more closely and were in no 
doubt. 

We Stayed at a small hotel not far from the Palace of 
the Popes. On my previous visits I had Stayed at 
different hotels in the rather narrow main Street. The 
sense of spaciousness and freedom which resulted from 
being away from the bottle-neck of the town was a 
pleasant contrast. As before, I was bitten by a mosquito 
which flew in at my bedroom window. It bit me three 
times on the face, but my tan seemed to be a protection, 
and the result was only three small hard lumps which 
appeared to be underneath the skin. In the elaborate 
complex of associations which my memory attaches to 
the wanton city of the popes, bites play a not incon¬ 
siderable part. 

After dinner on our first evening in Avignon we felt 
like a little gaiety. We asked whether there was any 
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place in the town where one could dance, and learned 
that one of the cafes had an orchestra (but no dancing) 
and that was all. Somebody else told us about a cafe on 
one of the islands in the Rhone, where there was dancing 
in the open air. Our firs'! informant probably considered 
this too low a haunt to be worth mentioning. 

Whatever its hidden character, the external aspeft of 
this resort could hardly be called riotous. At a 
number of small tables under the trees a fair number 
of young and youngish people sat in mixed or ex¬ 
clusively male groups, waiting to be served with 
beer or coffee, rather than drinking it, and wearing their 
be§t clothes. A few youths sat apart with their girls, but 
this was exceptional. The social temperature was that 
of a village hop, the atmosphere a good deal less gay 
than that of a popular suburban dance hall. There were 
no waiters: all the service was done by a couple of 
middle-aged women who seemed to have taken eternity 
for their province. There was a concrete dance floor, 
which gave one the illusion of dancing up the side of a 
mountain in leaden boots, and a small roller-skating 
rink. Music which would have restrained St Vitus 
himself from dancing was mechanically purveyed. 

Tania and I tried dancing, and gave it up. David, 
more honest than myself, was not much of a dancer 
either, and declined to try. We watched the roller¬ 
skating for a few minutes, returned to our table, and 
drank liqueurs. David and I amused ourselves by 
selecting suitable partners for Reginald from among the 
girls at the cafe, some of whom were extremely attrac¬ 
tive. I reminded Reginald that at any public place on 
the Continent where there was dancing one could ask a 
girl to dance without offence. The worst that could 
happen would be that she would say she was tired, 
or engaged to dance with her fiance. But Reginald 
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declined temptation. The place palled, and we returned 
to the town and sat down at a cafe. 

Of the four of us, none but myself had drunk much 
wine at dinner. It seemed to me that if the evening was 
not to perish in a mist of boredom something muft be 
done soon to enliven my companions. Baldly set 
down, this seems such a crunching Statement that I feel 
as I make it that I ought to qualify it in some way. 
Nevertheless, it is the sort of thing one feels when one 
has been the only one of four to drink much wine at 
dinner; and it was certainly what I felt then. Deliber¬ 
ately to set out to the rescue of a social occasion 
threatened with collapse is an undertaking calculated to 
appal the Stoutest heart. That I not only embarked on 
it in the present case, but actually brought it to a suc¬ 
cessful termination, is a Striking tribute to something or 
other which escapes me—probably Provence. 

Although at times too talkative, I am not really a 
good conversationalist. I am too apt to be didaftic, to 
mistake weight for profundity, to ballast my phrases 
with the heavy metal of sheer information. From un¬ 
feigned politeness, for I genuinely expect them to be 
better informed on moSt matters than myself, I credit 
my hearers with the omniscience of Macaulay’s school¬ 
boy, and preface with an ‘as you know’ the imparting of 
a piece of knowledge I myself acquired on the previous 

day. No wonder people think me- But I had better 

Stop there, although on this moSt fascinating of all sub¬ 
jects, anyway, I could go on for ever. 

One consolation is that there are few circles in which 
one cannot acquire a reputation as a talker by juSt 
talking. And that night I talked. Pretending, as an 
excuse, that I was a little drunk, whereas I was 
really only a little desperate, I took charge of the rem¬ 
nant of the evening, I moulded it, I pulled it about. 
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I did what I liked with it, I made it mine. I monopolized 
the conversation, leaving the others only juft time to 
laugh at my cracks. Perhaps, after all, I was a little drunk 
as well as a little desperate. 

‘If someone will buy me a brandy,’ I said towards 
eleven o’clock, ‘I ’ll tell you a ftory.’ 

David bought me a brandy, and I told two of my own 
published ftories with immense success. (I tried the 
same technique, and told the same two ftories, slightly 
less well, only the other evening, with comparable 
although less satisfying results.) It was definitely my 
evening. I had pulled it off, alone I had kept the dragon 
of boredom at bay. I tafted social success. I went to 
bed despising myself considerably. 


Reginald discovered that a bull-fight was to take 
place on the morrow at Chateaurenard, about five miles 
from Avignon. We spent the morning in Avignon, 
lunched there, and left for Chateaurenard soon after¬ 
wards. The bus was crowded with good-humoured 
working people, mostly going to the bull-fight or to 
visit relatives—the favourite way of spending Sunday 
afternoon all over France. 

Chateaurenard is a typical small Provencal town 
with a caftle picturesquely perched on a hilltop. Its 
Streets were decorated for the feftival, its pavements 
and the terraces of its cafes crowded with cuftomers and 
Strollers. Rows of pedlars’ Stalls were ranged along the 
tree-lined open space which served the town as pro¬ 
menade and recreation ground. Beyond them was the 
permanent Stadium or bull-ring. 

The Provenpal bull-fight, or course libre, is a diStind 
variant of the taurine sport, less formal, less elaborate, 
less magnificent, more athletic, and, to English ways of 
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thinking, more sporting than its Spanish counterpart. 
At the Roman arenas of Nimes and Arles, in the Rous¬ 
sillon, and at some of the more important local meetings 
in Provence, they hold bull-fights on the Spanish model, 
with full costume and ceremonial, at which the bulls 
are killed. The course libre , however, remains the true 
expression of the Provencal character in sport. It is 
to the Provencal what political oratory was to the 
Athenians and whippet-racing is to the northern English 
miner. It is at once a sport and a ritual, requiring the 
presence of an instructed audience, many of whose 
members have themselves taken an active part in its 
mysteries in their youth. Its essential feature is that 
the bull is driven into an arena occupied by a com¬ 
paratively large number of contestants, whose objeft 
is not to kill the bull, but to vie with each other in 
snatching a cockade or cord from between its horns. 
These contestants are amateurs in the sense that the 
contest is open to all, but substantial cash prizes go 
to the successful. 

The Provencal bull-fight is seen, probably, at its best 
in the Camargue—the wide, flat delta of the Rhone, 
inhabited by hardy cowboys, fishermen, and fowlers, 
tanned and toughened by unimpeded sun and wind. 
In half-wild herds the small black bulls of the Camargue 
roam its prairie pastures. Studded with darkly glittering 
lagoons. On the morning of a bull-fight they are 
rounded up by riders mounted on the small white local 
horses. Choosing the bulls that are to fight, the cow¬ 
boys ride them with wild cries through the decorated 
main Street of a village and into an improvised arena, 
while the populace turns out to watch. 

This ceremony of rounding up, the abrivado , appeals 
Strongly to the local temperament, and is the subjeft 
of a good deal of Provencal poetry. One of the finest 
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of Provencal poems describes the reverie of an old cow¬ 
boy, who, too old to ride, regrets the light of dawn and 
the wild gallop, the farewells of the girls and their fresh 
laughter, and the bulls’ horns glinting in the rising sun. 

Owing to the association of the Camargue with horses, 
the bull-fight tends to take on more of the character of 
a rodeo there than in other parts of Provence. But 
everywhere the bulls used for fighting are mostly of the 
Camargais breed, or at any rate of the same type—small 
and vigorous and black. Individual animals differ 
greatly in their behaviour in the arena, and bulls of proved 
mettle soon acquire a reputation. 

Bull-fights usually Start rather late in the afternoon, 
to avoid the hottest part of the day. Ours began at a 
quarter to four, but the arena opened its doors at two 
o’clock. Numbered seats on the tribune cost approxi¬ 
mately one and sixpence; entry to the unreserved part 
about a shilling. The place began to fill up more than an 
hour before the performance was due to Start. To the 
Provencal, as to the Spaniard, the long wait, with its 
opportunities for gossip and flirtation, is part of the 
entertainment. One goes to the bull-ring not only to 
see the sport, but also to show oneself to one’s friends 
and flaunt one’s finery before one’s enemies. 

We were probably the only foreigners present. A 
woman from another part of France, in the row in front 
of us, was, however, seeing her first bull-fight. Our 
neighbours were very anxious that we should not miss 
the finer points of the contest, and were careful to 
explain its subtleties. The crowd was good-humoured 
and obviously in a mood to enjoy itself. 

At half past three an orchestra arrived and began to 
play a selection of indifferent airs. The afternoon had 
clouded over and the heat was not excessive. We con¬ 
sulted the handbill which served as programme: the 
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bulls were lifted in the order of their appearance as 
Chanut, Bajan, Sarraie, Matha, Scorpion, and Saint- 
ChriStolen. Among these, Matha and Sarraie were the 
Stars. Bajan and Saint-ChriStolen had appeared with 
them at a contest in the same arena during the previous 
month, and Chanut and Scorpion had distinguished 
themselves a week or two previously at Beaucaire, 

At twenty minutes to four the mayor and presiding 
dignitaries took their seats. Excitement grew. The 
contestants entered the arena, dressed in white. Some 
were bareheaded, others wore cloth caps. They were 
unarmed except for little implements like knuckle¬ 
dusters, really tiny rakes or tongs which would assist 
them in snatching the cockade or cord from between 
the bulls’ horns. At a quarter to four, to the music of 
the toreador’s song from Carmen , a pair of wooden doors 
at the far end of the arena swung open, and Chanut 
trotted into the ring. 

The tempo at the beginning was curiously slow. 
Round the outer limit of the ring ran a wooden barrier 
between four and five feet high. Privileged spectators 
leaned againft its outer surface. Round the inside of it 
was a ledge, about a foot from the ground. A con¬ 
testant threatened by the bull escaped by setting one 
foot on the ledge and vaulting over the barrier. The 
men did this so lightly and gracefully that escape seemed 
easy. At the beginning some of the contestants sat 
down on the ledge while others made inconclusive 
passes at the bull. 

Where the comparatively sluggish temperament of a 
bull allows it, the system of raising the prize money 
during the course of a contest probably encourages the 
contestants to go slow at first. When the fight Starts, 
the prize for snatching the cockade is only one hundred 
francs—about twelve and sixpence. The cockade is 
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flanked by tvo tassels, each carrying the same reward. 
But as the fight progresses, if the bull shows spirit 
and the fighters enterprise, these sums are vastly in¬ 
creased by gifts from patrons in the audience. These 
gifts ate announced to the public through a microphone. 
The announcer gives the name of the donor, the amount 
of the gift and what it is for, and usually the total prize 
money thus attained. ‘ Monsieur le Maire, three hundred 
francs for the cockade, making seven hundred francs for 
the cockade in all, 1 he announces, amidst applause. If 
the feat for which the gift has been promised remains 
unperformed at the end of a specified time, at which the 
bull is due to leave the ring, the gift remains unclaimed, 
so that in effeCl the patron is putting his money on the 
bull. 

Thus, wherever possible, it would seem to be in the 
interest of the contestants as a whole to work the bull 
up to a State of excitement gradually, meanwhile re¬ 
taining and augmenting the interest of the audience by 
fruitless but spectacular feats of daring. On the other 
hand, they are competing with each other, and there is 
always the chance that some believer in the value of a 
bird in hand will spoil this game by making a premature 
coup. And then again, if a bull grows more savage as 
the fight progresses, it also grows more tired. Thus an 
experienced bull-fighter must always be weighing a 
number of conflicting faCtors in his mind, while giving 
the necessary attention to Inis immediate surroundings, 
so that he will be ready at any moment to dodge an 
unexpected rush or seize a sudden opportunity whose 
obviousness destroys the value of his calculations. In 
every contest there is probably an optimum moment, 
when the bull is juSt beginning to tire, when the interest 
of the spectators is at its height, and when the Stake has 
reached a respectable figure, at which the old hand senses 
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that he is faced with his be£t chance of ga inin g anything 
up to six or seven pounds by a single adroit Stroke. 

Chanut seemed to be a slow Starter. From time to 
time he made impetuous, showy rushes at a contestant, 
who usually managed to escape without much difficulty. 
The contestants seemed to be feeling their way. They 
tended to bunch at the far end of the arena. Perhaps the 
more experienced fighters were saving themselves for the 
later contests, when higher Stakes might be expected, and 
the lesser ones were nervous. Occasionally one of the 
contestants would detach himself from the group and 
try to attract the bull’s attention by running towards it 
waving his arms, and often uttering a Strange hoarse 
cry, like that which a man gives vent to during a bayonet 
charge, without ever being quite certain whether its 
purpose is to frighten the enemy or bolster his own cou¬ 
rage. It was noticeable that those who did this rarely 
closed with the bull, but swerved away when it turned 
to face them. Some, however, nerving themselves in 
this fashion, carried their rush right up to the bull’s 
horns, and had already Stretched out a hand to snatch 
the prize when resolution failed them, and they turned 
aside. In some cases avoidance of the ultimate encounter 
was deliberate, and the purpose of these rushes was to 
bait the bull. To the others the crowd was indulgent, 
recognizing that the initial enterprise which called forth 
the effort compensated for a failure less often due to 
lack of courage than to consciousness of insufficient skill. 

At length one of these attempts succeeded. Chanut/s 
cockade was lo£t and won to faint applause. The 
tassels followed quickly. But Chanut’s time was not 
yet up. A prize was offered for the cord Stretched 
between his horns. 

Chanut was now warming up. His mouth dripped 
saliva, he lowered his head and pawed the ground. The 
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prize was increased. Excitement mounted. In a corner 
of the ring a contestant slipped while running for the 
barrier and fell to the ground in front of the bull’s horns. 
Tania, already faint with excitement, closed her eyes. 
Spectators jumped to their feet. Those nearest the bull 
shouted and gesticulated, and a competitor Standing 
close by waved his cap. The bull paused, confused. 
The man who had fallen jumped Straight from the ground 
to the top of the barrier, looking scared and flurried, 
and fell unhurt among the spectators on the other side. 

‘He isn’t hurt,’ I shouted to Tania above the roar of 
the crowd, and she opened her eyes. A man beside us 
told us that the man’s escape from being gored was a 
miracle which could never have happened if the bull 
had known its job. 

A voice, hideously distorted by indiscriminate amplifi¬ 
cation, blared through a loud-speaker, announcing the 
doubling of the prize. Excitement became greater than 
ever. The contestants, moving like dancers, performed 
incredible feats of skill and daring. But, his time up, 
Chanut left the ring unvanquished. The manner of his 
departure indicated that he was relieved to get the 
business over. 

Tania was pale and quivering with excitement. 
David and I were conscious that our hearts were beating 
faster than usual and that our voices were a little shaky. 

Reginald sat on my left. On my right was Tania, and 
beyond her David. Reginald gazed at the arena with 
his usual air of abstracted melancholy. 

David leaned across to speak to Reginald. 

‘Well, Reginald,’ he said, ‘what do you think of it? 
Are you enjoying it?’ 

Reginald habitually spoke slowly, clipping his g’s 
like an Edwardian dandy. He considered his answer 
carefully. 
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‘As a matter of fa£i, 5 he said at length, with great 
deliberation, ‘I was juft thinkin’ it was quite excitin’. 1 


The next bull did not please the crowd. Our mentor 
explained that a good bull, among other things, charges 
right up to the barrier. This one had a habit of Stopping 
two feet short of it, so that often an escaping contestant 
only had to Sep on to the ledge and wait there while it 
turned away. But Sarrale atoned by providing what our 
neighbours agreed was the beft contest of the season. 

During the interval which followed many of the 
audience surged out of the arena to buy ices and sweet¬ 
meats from nearby Stalls. From a vantage point above 
the entrance we looked down on an ice-cream vendor 
doing a tremendous trade. Big flat pieces of sweet 
puff-paftry containing currants sold well. The spirit 
of holiday was well in evidence: people were spending 
their money freely, there was much laughter and joking, 
old friends recognized each other and shouted greetings 
above the heads of the intervening crowd. Nubile 
maidens, children, old men with white beards, middle- 
aged mothers and fathers, handsome young men with 
brown skins and regrettably smart shirts, female cousins 
from the town in black silk and chic hats, jostled each 
other for a place. 

The sun, returning, caft a dappled shade on the arena. 
Matha, the first bull after the interval, had carried his 
unwon cockade from the arena with a price of a thousand 
francs on it the month before. This afternoon his 
cockade and tassels were won, but the promised prize 
for the cord between his horns went up to a thousand 
francs, and remained unclaimed at the finish. During 
the contest a furious dispute broke out in the arena as 
to who was really entitled to the prize for the second 
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tassel. Supporters of the supposedly injured party 
came and demonstrated underneath the presidential 
tribune. Some money was thrown down and picked 
up by the claimant. But every now and then during the 
rest of the afternoon a group of two or three contestants 
would suddenly leave off their bull-fighting to argue the 
merits of the case again, with much vehemence and 
gesticulation. 

The next bull, an animal of rather lymphatic tempera¬ 
ment, provided a comic turn. Half-way through the 
contest he decided, like Walt Disney’s Ferdinand, that 
bull-fighting held no interest for him, and made a sudden 
clumsy leap at the entrance doors. For a moment he hung 
grotesquely Straddled across the top of them, and then 
dropped on his back on the far side. The audience rose 
to its feet, imagining he had killed himself. Scorpion 
unconcernedly picked himself up and trotted round the 
outside of the ring, between the wooden barrier and the 
bottom tier of seats. The privileged speftators scattered 
and fled before him. Finally they rallied and chivvied 
him back into the ring. 

When the last bull, Saint-ChtiStolen, had run his course, 
we rolled back to Avignon in a bus. Tired, we dined 
soberly. Afterwards Tania and I sat and talked and 
smoked in a cafe, while the others went to a cinema. 
David joined us for a final drink. We went to bed 
exhausted by the excitements of the day, and eager to 
be exhausted once more on the morrow. 



CHAPTER IV 


When we assembled next morning, David was glancing 
through the French newspapers with an anxious air. 

T don’t like the look of the international situation,’ 
he said. ‘I think I ’ll book sleepers on to-night’s train, 
and we ’ll go back to England to-morrow.’ 

I had already arranged to leave my friends and return 
to Aix that afternoon, since my acquaintances who were 
motoring from London might arrive on the next day. 

Reginald said that he had been expecting to Stay at 
least until the end of the week in Provence, and could 
see no justification for such an abrupt return as David 
proposed. Appealed to, I said that while it was absurd 
to suppose that we had the material on which to base 
a sound opinion, Still, for what it was worth, I thought 
that, while there was a grave risk of war, the odds were 
Still a little against it. So far the French papers had 
contained no hint of a Russo-German pack. 

Finally Reginald agreed to Stay at Avignon until 
Wednesday and then go to Paris. It was arranged that 
we should all go to Orange by bus that morning. In 
the afternoon the others would visit Tarascon, and I 
would go with them if there was time to fit the visit 
in before my return to Aix. 

A comfortable bus bore us the eighteen miles to 
Orange, past an innumerable succession of undulating 
vineyards, under a blazing sun and a sky which the heat 
had almost drained of colour. A hot wind blew in at 
the open windows. 

To-day a sleepy French provincial town of seven 
thousand inhabitants, in Caesar’s time Orange was a 
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Roman city full of handsome buildings, and since then 
has furnished kings and rulers to England and the 
Netherlands. In 105 b.c. it was the scene of the vidtory 
of the Cimbrians and Teutons over the armies of Maximus 
and Caepio—a defeat which nearly involved Rome in 
disaster. After the barbarian invasions, in which many 
of its public buildings were destroyed, the town and the 
surrounding district became part of the Frankish kingdom 
of AuStrasia. It was taken by the Moors and recaptured 
by Charlemagne, who seems to have erected it into an 
independent principality, under a certain William, sur- 
named the Horn. 

However, the first prince of Orange whose identity 
history has definitely established was a certain Gerald 
Adheman, a contemporary of William the Conqueror. 
For four and a half centuries his successors ruled their 
domain in quiet obscurity, untouched by the desire to 
play a major part in the European polity. Then, in 
1522, the Emperor Charles V gave important pos¬ 
sessions in the Netherlands to Philibert, the current 
prince, as a reward for aiding him in his cam¬ 
paigns. The foundation of a new era for the tiny 
principality was laid. Philibert’s poSt-proximate succes¬ 
sor was a distant cousin, William of Nassau-Dillenburg, 
whose father had inherited considerable possessions 
in Germany. This princeling of eleven was to go down 
in history, under the name of William the Silent, as the 
founder of the Dutch Republic. 

For more than seventy years the rulers of an unim¬ 
portant town and a few square miles of vineyards and 
orchards in the lower valley of the Rhone withstood the 
might of Spain and a score of other perils, and governed 
the Netherlands, not as monarchs, but as holders of 
various ele&ive offices. They raised this federation of 
tiny sovereign States to a position of commercial pros- 
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perity and political importance without precedent in 
their history. 

After the death of William II in 1650, the constitution 
was reformed and control of the republic vested in the 
leading civil official of the premier province, the Grand 
Pensionary of Holland. But the House of Orange was 
not forgotten; and when the all-conquering Louis XIV 
threatened the independence of the Dutch in 1672, they 
called on the posthumous son of William to preserve 
their liberties. 

The Dutch were not alone in regarding the head of 
the House of Orange as the leading representative of the 
Protestant interest in Europe. William III was not 
only the grandson of William the Silent and scion of a 
family whose members had proved their ability as 
Statesmen and generals. He was also son-in-law of the 
icing of England. In 1688 the Catholic James II 
affronted his country’s governing class by proroguing 
Parliament, suspending the Test Aft, and bestowing 
places indiscriminately on his co-religionists. The Pro¬ 
testant aristocracy wrote to William of Orange, inviting 
him to come to England with an army and redress their 
grievances. William accepted. He landed his force 
safely in Torbay and marched on London. James II 
fled, and the bloodless revolution was accomplished. 
The disputes which followed between the whole¬ 
hearted and the limited supporters of the new candidate 
were ended by a typical compromise, which provided 
that, although William and his consort Mary should be 
regarded as joint and equal sovereigns, administration 
should, in praftice, be solely in the hands of the former. 

After the departure of William, Louis XIV succeeded 
in occupying Orange for the second time, and this time 
was not displaced. The Treaty of Utrecht, concluded 
in 17x3, gave the territories of the principality to France, 
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but Stipulated that the ruling house should continue to 
enjoy their title. This empty dignity lingered on until 
1815, when William VI of Orange adopted the Style of 
King William I of the Netherlands, and the lesser 
title lapsed. 


My schooldays were haunted by a question I never 
dared to formulate for fear of ridicule. Was the mys¬ 
terious fatherland from which the hero of the glorious 
rebellion Stepped into English history really called 
after the fruit with which I always vaguely connected 
him? (I pictured him as of rough complexion and 
deeply sunburnt.) I have seen it Stated somewhere 
that the reverse was the case: that the town of Orange 
gave its name to the source of our breakfaSt-table 
vitamins. 

This appears unlikely. The classical name of Orange 
was Atausio. The Greeks and Romans did not cultivate 
the orange, and knew it only as a rare ex:otic called a 
Median apple. The pseudo-Latin word for the fruit, 
aurantium —which certainly bears a superficial resemb¬ 
lance to the Roman name of the town—is a modern 
derivation from the Italian arancia. The orange is not 
indigenous to the Mediterranean countries: it is an 
Asiatic fruit. Although to-day it grows apparently 
wild in the jungles of northern India, its true home is 
probably southern China. But the bitter orange at 
leaft—the ancestor of the Seville oranges we use for 
marmalade — was cultivated in all parts of south¬ 
eastern Asia from a very remote period. 

Thence the knowledge of it was carried by Moslem 
traders to south-weStern Asia, and by the conquering 
Moors to Africa and Spain. The Sanskrit word for the 
fruit is nagrungo. The Arabs called it ndranj and the 
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Spaniards naranja. At this stage one is tempted to sup¬ 
pose that the English name of the fruit is one of those 
amusing words, like umpire, which have changed their 
form by the attachment of their initial letter to the 
indefinite article. Something analogous to this seems 
actually to have happened during the formation of the 
Romance languages, when the word went through the 
intermediate forms narange and arangi, emerging in its 
final shape in late Provencal. 

Thus it seems quite plain that the fruit was not 
called after the town, but is allied to a Sanskrit root. 
There remains the possibility that the town was called 
after the fruit. The fad that the word for the latter 
fird reached its modern form in the neighbourhood 
seems to give a pale wash of probability to this hypo¬ 
thesis. The bitter orange is known to have been 
brought from Palestine to Provence, and planted there, 
by returning crusaders in the twelfth century at the 
latest. It may have grown in the neighbourhood of 
Orange. Those who decided about this time that the 
obvious name for the town was that of the fruit may even 
have thought that the Gallo-Roman name for it had this 
meaning. Tins would be an example of folk etymology 
for which there are precedents elsewhere. On the other 
hand there is probably a document in existence some¬ 
where showing that the name of the town went through 
an intermediate form which reduces all I have jusfi said 
to nonsense, In this case I apologize. 

As for the true sweet orange, common in China and 
Japan from the earliest times, it is doubtful whether it 
was grown in western Europe much before the end of 
the fifteenth century. It was probably first brought to 
Europe by the Portuguese navigators w T ho rounded the 
Cape about this time. To this day the people of Orange 
trade in fruits; but unfortunately I have been unable to 
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discover proof that oranges, although undoubtedly on 
sale in the shops, have ever been among them. 


We descended from the bus, and, after pausing to 
look at the seventeenth-century town hall, wandered, 
bunching raggedly, through the Streets. A honey- 
coloured cliff, incredibly high and vast, loomed up before 
us. It seemed to dwarf the town and fill the sky. A 
motor coach was parked in its shadow, and another, 
filled with visitors from Strasburg, drove away. 

A twelve-year-old girl in the ticket office, hearing 
my accent, Stared at me curiously, trying to place me. 
We passed through a tiny opening in the cliff and 
emerged into the enormous sun-drenched open spaces 
of the theatre. 

The present reconStru&ed auditorium holds eleven 
thousand people, and looks as big as the world. The 
original Structure is said to have held forty thousand. 
The seats rise in tier after tier up the side of a rough 
hill, like a colossal Staircase which has spread out later¬ 
ally. Steps communicate with blocks of seats at differ¬ 
ent levels. Tunnels through which one’s feet pad softly 
on the duSt that centuries have worn from their material 
burrow underneath them. Outside are the blaming sun 
and the sky. The inside of the honey-coloured cliff, 
a cliff of masonry which went up eighteen hundred 
years ago, is the back wall of the scena. 

Designed to hold an audience nearly six times larger 
than the entire population of the existing town, the 
theatre is empty and haunted beneath the midday sun, 
but it is not dead. From time to time Orange awakes 
to a larger life, when the affors of the Comedie Francaise 
descend on the little town to give performances of 
classical plays in the antique theatre. Special trains run 
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from Paris bringing the members of the company, 
carpenters, Stage-hands, electricians, secretaries. Be¬ 
tween spells of reheatsing, aftors and a&resses, dressed 
in short-sleeved shirts and trousers or shorts, sit on the 
Steps of the auditorium eating sandwiches. Later, on 
the day of a performance, more special trains bring the 
audience, and take it back to Paris in the early hours of 
next morning. 

We dragged reluctant bodies up innumerable Stairs 
to look down on the Stage. The heat was extreme: for 
the first time since my arrival in Provence I found it 
enervating. The air was charged with faint regrets, 
forebodings, possibilities of misunderstanding. We sat 
down, high above the Stage, a little remote from each 
other. David wandered off to take a photograph. 
The remaining three of us continued to sit separate and 
apart, occasionally glancing at each other, but not 
speaking. 

Presently David rejoined us, and we moved to one 
side of the theatre. A long steep Staircase clung to the 
side of an old wall, leading to anywhere or nowhere. 

‘Do you suppose we can get down this way?' we 
asked each other. 

No one knew or bothered to answer. David, the only 
one of us who seemed to have any initiative left, offered 
to go down and see. We watched him go slowly down 
the long flight and disappear round a corner at the 
bottom. Tania sat down on the topmost Step but one. 
From.time to time she picked up a Stone from beside 
hex and threw it languidly down the Steps. 

‘If only I could get one to reach the bottom!’ she 
said. But none of them got more than two-thirds of the 
way down before getting Stuck. 

‘What on earth has happened to David? 5 I said 
presently. No one answered. After what seemed a 
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long time he reappeared at the bottom of the Steps and 
signalled to us to come down. At the bottom our feet 
trod sand. We turned the corner of the wall and 
Stepped into the orchestra. 

Up againSt the huge back wall of the Stage the heat 
was greater than ever, but seemed less oppressive. It 
beat but did not crush. 

David and Reginald and I walked in front of Tania, 
looking for things to photograph. 

‘How characteristic walks are!’ said Tania. ‘You all 
walk so differently. Basil moves elegantly from the 
waist. And David ... I don’t know . . .’ 

‘David puts his feet down as if he meant it,’ I said. 
His was the walk of a dogged and determined man who 
hides his feeling and his thought: a ‘good chap,’ and a 
hard man to get round. Reginald walked with bent 
knees, putting his feet down gently as if afraid of injuring 
the ground. 

In an annexe of the theatre, on the probable site of a 
pagan temple, were collected pieces of Roman masonry 
and sculpture: Stumps of columns, richly decorated 
capitals, fragments of cornices, and damaged Statues. 
Orange is a vaSt museum, which shows traces of a 
former amphitheatre and hippodrome in addition to the 
remaining theatre and triumphal arch. 

The triumphal arch is at the edge of the town on the 
road to Lyons, which is also the main road to Paris and 
one of the chief routes from the capital to the Cote 
d’Azur. Although it Stands in the middle of the road 
it is not used as a traffic way. It forms the centre of a 
roundabout, the traffic skirting it on both sides. Still, 
its situation gives it that air of being Still in use which 
adds so much to one’s appreciation of classical remains. 
Probably built to commemorate the victory of Tiberius 
over the local chieftain Sacrovir in a.d. 21, it consists 
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of a central and two smaller flanking arches supported 
by Corinthian columns. Seventy-two feet high, sixty- 
nine feet wide, and twenty-six feet deep, it ranks third 
in size among Roman triumphal arches Still extant in 
Europe. It has the solidly commercial, rather British 
look which belongs to the most typical Roman products 
of this period. 

There is no mistaking the spirit which inspired the 
decorative architecture of the Roman Empire: it is too 
familiar to ourselves. The magic, uncouth urge of the 
archaic Greeks is gone; the amiable civic vanity and the 
craving for beauty which inspired the Greek flowering 
are left behind. The Romans of the Empire liked those 
tilings which appeal to the modern bank director, lead¬ 
ing Statesman, and successful magnate: good, or at any 
rate outwardly good, material, solid but uninspired 
craftsmanship, and expensive decoration at so much the 
square foot. For Style there was already a classical model 
to imitate and adapt to the increased resources of one’s 
own age. 

When carried out by a conscientious contractor (let 
us call him architect), these principles are capable of 
producing very fair results, as we can see in our own 
temples of finance and kindred buildings. Any attempt 
at skimping, any touch of individual fancy or bravura, 
is apt to produce disaster. But, given honesty and 
restraint, one does quite tolerably without art, which is 
naturally looked at a little askance in an age like ours, 
when the Stream of it has run thin, and it is apt to get 
above itself and make itself a nuisance. Buildings 
produced like this ate often quite good buildings, if a 
little smug in their deliberate impressiveness. The 
triumphal arch at Orange is rather a good building, too. 
Its proportions are a litde heavy, but its colour is good, 
and the vault of the central arch is agreeably decorated, 
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One would certainly be very sorry if it were not there. 
Yet on the whole the best Structural undertakings of the 
late Republic and early Empire, as of poSt-Indu£trial~ 
Revolution England, are engineering jobs. 

‘You are fond of being pompously merry at the ex¬ 
pense of your own generation,’ said David. ‘But isn’t 
there some quite good modern architecture, even in our 
own poor country?’ 

‘There is, of course,’ I said, ‘but it’s hardly the pro¬ 
duct of our own generation. You and 1 , as it happens, 
are both thirty-one. A man who gets an important 
contract for a public building is generally at least ten or 
fifteen years older, and more often twenty. The pro¬ 
ducers of the most widely visible examples of con¬ 
temporary art are therefore our much older brothers or 
our uncles—people who at our age talked of the advan¬ 
tages of free love and a break with the pash, and admittedly 
were all driven a little crazy by the lash great war. The 
art of one age, in our middle-aged man’s world, is the 
watered-down eccentricity of the last.’ 

‘But you do admit that there is some quite good 
modern architecture?’ 

‘Obviously. Unfortunately it suffers in England by 
not being very local. Temples which arc beautiful in 
Greece and would Still be beautiful in Provence would 
look absurd in England on all but three or four days 
every year. Unhappily for us, modern architecture 
developed mainly in other countries, and most countries 
have better climates than our own. The sky is an 
important part of every building. Skies in England are 
very often grey. Even when they arc blue they are for 
some reason nearly always a much paler blue in mosh 
parts of England and in Normandy than they are in 
central and southern France and in central Europe, 
and even for that matter as far north as the Scandinavian 
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countries, in Brittany and Cornwall and even Paris. 
Modern English architects design a building which 
would look well by the Mediterranean, or under a hot 
mid-continental sky, and put it down in London or 
Manchester or the English countryside. The Palladian 
architects made the same mistake, but not to the same 
extent. Photographers flatter and encourage the archi¬ 
tects by photographing these buildings on a nice clear 
early morning, through a deep filter which makes them 
come out glittering white againSt a background of dark 
sky. Visit the buildings themselves and you find that 
after two months’ weathering they are a mottled whitish 
grey, and that the sky, instead of setting them off as in 
the photograph, has approximately the same tone-value 
as themselves. Then think how good good bricks look, 
and how the greyest Stone, if it’s local and therefore har¬ 
monizes with the landscape, never seems quite colourless, 
even in the most depressing weather.’ 

‘What about Stuccoed Regency houses—for example, 
some of those round Regent’s Park—which are often 
painted white? They look all right.’ 

‘Well, certainly good design does make it possible to 
take risks in that respect. From the practical point of 
view it’s Still an argument against them, I suppose, 
that they do have to be repainted rather often. But 
anyway the climatic argument is not juSt an argument 
against light-coloured houses. Obviously you have to 
consider form too. The houses you mention look 
superb in spite of their whiteness because they are well 
designed, and also well designed for their situation. 
One thinks of them as seen from some way across the 
park, with a Stretch of green in front, and then the low, 
wide fapade of a whole terrace, and the pale English 
sky, with a few white clouds in it. An eighteenth- 
century print effeft. Dignity, restraint, and, in the beft 
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of these buildings, a marked preponderance of breadth 
over height, and a consequent effeCt of Stability and 
repose. In the sort of modern building I have in mind 
the vertical Stresses are usually much more emphasized. 
Also, in spite of their alleged functionalism, a romantic, 
dynamic, reStlcss feeling usually has a part in their 
conception. They simply shriek to be looked up at 
and seen againSl a background of dramatic sky. I11 
England the camera supplies this, but nature doesn’t. 
The architect, I allege, accepts the evidence of the 
camera, and ignores that of his eyes.’ 

‘Of course,’ said David, ‘the trouble with you is that 
for you buildings are juSt things to be looked at, like 
Statues and ornamental gardens. For the architect they 
are the answer to certain practical problems concerning 
the provision of living-space for so many people, the 
arrangement of Stairs and lifts and bath rooms, and so on. 
The facade is only of secondary interest.’ 

‘Nevertheless, most buildings of the paSt which have 
been thought worth preserving have good fagades, and 
many of them arc not particularly well arranged inside.’ 

‘ ExaCtly 1 Which is why so many living architects 
say that the majority of buildings dating from before 
the accession of Queen Victoria, including all buildings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are not 
architecture at all. Architecture means the solution of 
certain problems which the so-called architects of those 
centuries—incidentally often amateurs—never tried to 
tackle.’ 

‘Architecture/ 1 said, ‘is what you like to call it. 
I should say myself that an architect had done a good 
job if he gave me a house which was beautiful inside and 
out and also comfortable to live in. Nevertheless, the 
comfort of a house can usually be increased by the 
ingenuity of its owner, who will seldom succeed in 
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making beautiful a house originally ugly. Moreover, 
there are canons of beauty, but comfort is largely a matter 
of opinion. I like adjustable central heating and con¬ 
venient reading-lamps as well as any one, but most 
modern furniture designed for comfort gives me in¬ 
digestion, curvature of the spine, and melancholia.’ 

‘Nevertheless you must admit that there is a good deal 
in the argument that, for example, Palladian architecture 
is faulty because it is unpractical. Remember how the 
most enlightened people of that time censured the 
ostentation which led people to build enormous houses 
where the kitchens and the dining-room were separated, 
in the cause of symmetry, by the whole length of the 
house. Hang it, a house is meant to be lived in! ’ 

‘ Certainly 1 And I emphatically agree that the prob¬ 
lem of combining comfort with good appearance has been 
more resolutely tackled in this age than ever before. 
Unfortunately, owing to the removal of certain salutary 
limitations through technical progress we are in a bit of 
a muddle about what does constitute good appearance; 
but Still, the effort is made. As for my climatic argument, 
although it is certainly familiar to most architects to-day, 
and is therefore beginning to lose point, I do think 
certain characteristically modern Styles of architecture, 
because of their foreign origin, have rather special 
difficulties to overcome in England. But a good thing 
appears good even in unfavourable conditions. And I 
think the best examples of modern, architecture have 
triumphed over climatic difficulties which, after all, to 
some extent confronted the architects of every period.’ 

* So you do think there are some rather decent modern 
buildings? Flats and such?’ 

c Oh, absolutely. Don’t you? But you know, in my 
arguments about art I am always finding myself appearing 
to be much more agin the present than I really am. You 
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see, I think nine-tenths of all modem painting and 
sculpture and poetry and so on is completely bogus. 
But I-’ 

‘Don’t you call that being agin the present?’ 

‘Not so frightfully. Because I think that, taking an 
average through the ages, let us say seven-tenths of the 
art and architedture and rhetoric and literature of all 
periods, and in fad of human activity in general, always 
is and always has been bogus. The proportion is rather 
higher in this age than mod, because owing to popular 
education, altered economic conditions, and so on, 
bogusness pays better dividends now than it has ever 
done. And the good in art and in many other things is 
temporarily a little harder to find, both because there 
actually is less of it, and because there is so much more 
of the bad.’ 


We intended to eat a light lunch at Orange and then 
return to Avignon. The principal restaurant, however, 
served only a set meal. Two cafes at which wc inquired 
could not give us so much as a sandwich or a piece of 
cheese. The proprietor of the second advised us to 
try at a pastrycook’s which he pointed out. ‘They 
sometimes have sandwiches there,’ he said. 

The pastrycook’s was full of eclairs, t/ulle-feuilles, 
Madeleines , and crystallized fruits. A girl assistant came 
through a bead curtain at the back of the shop as we 
entered. 

‘Have you any sandwiches?’ we said. 

She shook her head. ‘Not to-day. We bad some 
yesterday.’ 

‘Anything that isn’t sweet?’ 

She searched her Stock before replying. 

‘Nothing.’ 
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Short of returning to the principal restaurant and its 
table d’hote, there was nothing for it but to lunch at 
Avignon. A bus was waiting in the square, David 
asked somebody whether it was the right one; he 
nodded, and we got in. We were followed by a nervous- 
looking girl of about seventeen. After we had sat in 
it for some five minutes a nun got in and asked me 
whether the bus was right for Avignon. I answered 
cautiously that I had been told so. The girl looked 
scared; the nun was obviously not reassured by my 
guarded Statement. I began to wonder whether we 
were in the wrong bus after all. The atmosphere 
was charged with a minor panic, none the less dis¬ 
quieting because it was suppressed. We looked at each 
other distrustfully, each of us thinking what an unre¬ 
liable lot the others were. 

At last the driver arrived and reassured us. The 
bus moved off. Vineyards and more vineyards filed 
paSt. The road was a blue ribbon, down which cars 
and lorries sped towards the Cote d’Azur. The same 
wind blew in at the windows, hot and sensuous. Tania 
seemed to thrive on it. She closed her eyes and threw 
her head back. ‘Life is good!’ she said. 

We lunched late at Avignon. I decided to take a 
bus for Aix soon after lunch. The others were to catch 
one for Tarascon a few minutes later. While they were 
finishing their coffee I went upstairs and put my things 
in my sponge bag. Descending, I paid my bill and told 
the porter I was leaving. 

‘As I have no luggage there is nothing for you to do/ 
I said. 

‘No luggage?’ he said, incredulous and shocked. 

‘No luggage,’ I repeated firmly. 

The others joined me, and I walked out of the hotel 
carrying my sponge bag. We all walked to the bus 
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Station outside the ramparts. The others saw me to my 
bus. To do me honour, Tania had abandoned her 
trousers and wore a green silk frock which gave her a 
trim and towny air. 

'Good-bye/ I said. ‘I ’ll send you a postcard.’ 

It seemed incredible that it was only four days since 
we had met at Marseilles. 1 got in, and the others went 
in search of their own bus to Tarascon. 

By now the road to Aix was almost familiar. The bus 
was full and the journey a little tedious. At last we 
were descending the long hill into Aix. We rounded the 
great many-jetted fountain at the end of the Gouts 
Mirabeau, and were gliding along in its cloistral shade. 
It was a day of festival, the town was full and its cafes 
crowded, but to me it was a haven. 

1 dined that night at the Hippolyte Le Bas. The 
maitre d’hotel smiled and bowed sympathetically. 

‘AH alone this evening? 5 he said. 

‘Yes, all alone. My friends have left. 5 

‘Oh . . .I’m sorry.’ 

I tilted my head back in an involuntary gesture of 
defiance. 

‘But I am expecting others/ I said aggressively. 



Book Three 

GOODY AND THE PETTIFERS: AIX, 
THE COAST 




CHAPTER I 


One evening in July I was sitting on a high Stool at the 
bar of a small club I belong to. Near me, also on a high 
Stool, sat a young woman I had seen there once or twice 
before. She had fair hair and large eyes framed by 
tremendously long lashes set in a thinnish face which 
habitually wore a rather sad expression. She was always 
rather well dressed, and obviously unhappy. I hadusually 
seen her in the company of a tall, dark girl with long red 
finger nails and a dark young man. The three manoeuvred 
behind an elaborate facade of disillusionment, exchang¬ 
ing comments in a slang of their own which involved 
the use of a long series of mildly witty abbreviations and 
a lot of deliberate solecisms in phraseology and accent. 
It was obvious that the air of disillusionment, an affecta¬ 
tion with the other two, was genuine in the case of the 
girl, who was sitting near me. The private slang had 
probably begun as an affeftation and continued as a habit. 

The first time I had seen this girl, a plate of little 
sausages, intended for people to eat with drinks, had 
Stood on the bar counter. 

‘ Sausages 1 * she had said. * Goody 1 ’ 

Presently the people who separated us went away to 
dine, and I found myself talking to the author of this 
engaging exclamation across a space accounted for by 
two empty Stools. She provided me with an opening 
by mentioning the south of France, and expressing the 
usual desire to hear of a small, quiet place with a good 
hotel. I said I knew Provence a little and was hoping 
to go there next month. She said she was going south 
by car about the middle of the month. She was going 

i37 
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with two friends and there would be a spare place in the 
car. We discussed a number of places we knew, and I 
found that, like mod people, she was fairly well 
acquainted with several resorts on the coaSt, but knew 
very little of the inland towns. 

We met again later in the evening, as we were leaving 
the club. 

‘You haven’t said it once the whole evening,’ I said. 

‘Said what?’ 

‘Goody.’ 

We found we were being asked to go on to the same 
impromptu party. I had to leave it early, as I had 
promised to see someone home. Saying good-bye to 
the fair girl, I added: 

‘You’d better come to Provence a fortnight earlier 
and take me in your car.’ 

A few days later 1 visited the club again and happened 
to see my host and hostess of that evening. I asked 
them what the fair girl’s name was, and how long she 
had been a member. They told me her name and said 
that she had been a member for a long time, but seldom 
came to the club because she lived in a rather distant part 
of London, which they named. 

On the following Sunday I had no plans for the after¬ 
noon. Juft before lunch I turned up the name I had 
been given in the telephone diredory. 1 knew the 
quarter of London the girl lived in, and it was a fair 
guess that she would be conneded with the exchange 
which bore its name. Two subscribers appeared to 
fulfil the required conditions. I rang up the first of them. 

‘Is that So-and-so?’ I said. 

‘Who is it speaking, please?’ 

‘Mr Collier.’ 

‘ Good heavens I ’ she said. ‘ How did you get my 
number?’ 
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I explained. 

"Your voice has a curious clanging resonance/ I said. 
"You sound like the Lady Madeline in Poe’s Story "when 
she was escaping from the tomb.’ 

‘It’s probably because I’m in my bath/ she said. 

‘That sounds frightfully luxurious: a telephone in 
the bathroom.’ 

‘It isn’t really. It’s a tiny flat and there’s rather a long 
flex, so I juSt take the telephone about the house with me.’ 

‘I see. Well, look here, Goody. If you really are going 
to the south of France and feel inclined for company, I 
was thinking we might meet there, even if it’s impossible 
for us to go out together. That is, if you’d care to.’ 

‘Of course, I’d very be pleased.’ 

‘We might meet to discuss it. What are your plans 
for the refit of the day?’ 

‘I’m going to have lunch, and then I’m going to have 
tea somewhere in the country with the people I’m going 
to the south of France with. Perhaps you’d like to 
come too, and see what you think of the idea?’ 

‘Well, if you think they won’t mind . . 

Characteristically, Goody gave me to underfitand that 
the invitation was hers, anyway. I accepted, and we 
arranged where she should pick me up. 

‘Do you remember what my car looks like?’ 

‘As far as I remember it’s large and squashy and 
American, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes. What do you think of it? I’ve only had it 
a week. I think it’s pretty swell, don’t you?’ 

In spite of innumerable precedents, I had not imagined 
Goody capable of such a human weakness. Smiling, 

I affixed the required compliment to the proffered hook. 


Ten minutes after the agreed time, the large, squashy. 
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American, acquired-the-week-before car glided to a 
Standstill at the rendezvous. Two young women and a 
young man occupied the front seats. 1 recognized 
Goody’s dark-haired girl friend and the dark young man 
who had completed the trio on previous occasions. 
The young women wore brightly coloured scarves round 
their heads and the young man a terra-cotta-coloured 
shirt. All three wore dark glasses. The effedfc was 
vaguely that of an advertisement in Vogue. 

Expecting to spend the day in London, I had put on 
a rather towny suit that morning, and, since I felt cool 
and comfortable in it, had not bothered to change. 

I now felt rather overdressed. Goody introduced me a 
little nervously, and I climbed into the dickey. 

Wc debated for some time where we were to go. 
It was obvious that my new acquaintances were not good 
at making up their minds. I offered a few suggestions, 
but Goody said the places I mentioned were all too far. 
At last we fell back on a village in Hertfordshire which I 
vaguely remembered having visited once before. 

The car sped out on a northern by-pass. For once a 
Sunday afternoon was fine and brilliantly sunny. As 
always when one sits in a dickey, however, a violent gale 
nearly blew my hair out by the roots. And, as always, 
although it blew from the front, and should therefore, 
by all the laws of science, have plastered my hair back 
over my scalp, it adlually caused a lock or two to fall 
forward over my brows, giving me a slightly ridiculous 
sensation of dislievelment, 

‘How are you getting on in the back?’ asked Goody, 
slowing down as we turned into a by-road. 

‘All right,’ I said. ‘But: if I meet you in the south of 
France and travel in the dickey I shall have to buy 
a cap.’ 

‘You’re not going to get one of those white linen 
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ones, I hope?’ said the dark-haired young -woman, whose 
name was Jane. ‘You can’t come with us if you do.’ 

‘One of those white linen ones,’ I said, ‘is exaftly 
what I am thinking of getting. ‘I know some pretty 
awful people wear them, but I’ve always cherished the 
idea that I could carry one off; and if I don’t try in the 
south of France I never shall. What do you think. 
Goody?’ 

‘I don’t see why you shouldn’t wear one if you want 
to. It might even suit you.’ 

We parked the car at the side of the village Street and 
walked round to the back of a public house which 
advertised teas in the open air. There was a garden 
with chairs and tables. A woman came out of the 
building and told us that they could not serve tea in the 
garden; we could have it inside if we liked. We followed 
her a little reluctantly into a Stuffy parlour. She asked 
us what we should like. We said we should like to 
think the question over, and she went away. When 
she had gone we looked at each other doubtfully. 

‘Do you think we could slip out without her noticing?’ 
said Goody. 

‘Hardly,’ I said. ‘I don’t think we could get out 
without going right back past the kitchen where they 
were sitting. And I don’t like to do that, do you?’ 

‘What about that door?’ 

A door in one wall obviously gave access to a path 
beside the inn. 

‘It’s sure to be locked,’ I said, ‘since it isn’t opening 
time.’ 

There was no key in the lock. Goody turned the 
handle and the door opened. We Stole out furtively 
and made for another inn a little further down the road. 

Here we were offered tea in a cheerful parlour look¬ 
ing on to the main road. They brought us tea and 
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bread-and-butter and lettuce and jam and cake. The lettuce 
was as wet as a Sunday afternoon in Manchester. As we 
picked up each leaf we shook the moisture furtively on 
to the carpet. 

‘Strawberry jam!’ said Goody. ‘Goody! 5 She 
looked at me and smiled and I smiled back. 

During tea we all discussed the feasibility of meeting 
in Provence. After some cautious skirmishing we 
found that we had about the same ideas concerning 
prices. Jane and her husband wanted to make their 
way south in comfort, and then Stop for some time at a 
small place on the coaSt where they would do nothing 
but eat and sunbathe. 

‘And drink, 5 she added. 

I was a little embarrassed, because English ideas of 
drinking do not usually agree with the traditions of a 
wine-drinking country, and I prefer the latter, especially 
when I am in one. If people drink too much because 
they are feeling convivial or find the flavour of a good 
wine irresistible I am not shocked. Nor am I shocked 
when the same thing happens to myself. But drinking 
for its own sake, or for the sake of its supposed effefts, 
is out of my line. The Nordic idea of going out for 
an evening’s entertainment with the deliberate idea of 
drinking enough to fuddle one appears to me childish 
and silly. I have an idea that those who adopt it mu ft 
have something wrong with them, that they are perhaps 
ill or sexually inhibited. As I am not at the moment of 
writing sexually inhibited myself I feel for them the 
unkind, egotistical contempt of the healthy for the 
sick. Perhaps I feel this simply because where I am 
concerned drinking does not produce any exhilaration 
unless I am in the mood to be exhilarated anyhow. So 
for me a lot of drink, except in special circumstances, 
simply represents a waste of money. I have always 
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thought that drinking mote than usual is like making 
love, in that both should have at least some tin&ure of 
spontaneity, and that therefore to go out with the 
avowed intention of getting drunk is to defeat one’s 
objeft: at the Start. 

So, being not quite certain whether my new acquain¬ 
tances’ conception of a merry evening coincided with 
mine, I was a little apprehensive. Two winters before 
I had been Staying at a little spa in the Eastern Pyrenees 
with two friends. The proprietor of our usual cafe 
had inherited a small Stock of wine from his father. 
There was not much demand for wine in a cafe in that 
rather backward corner of the country, apart from the 
local growths, which, although they mature well, were 
usually drunk fairly new. Our host used to let us go 
down to the cellar and pick out a bottle for ourselves. 
We would show him the bottle and he would name 
a price, which was generally pretty low. He also had a 
private Stock of the local dessert wines, kept for several 
years in bottle, and as different from the ordinary 
Banyuls or Rancio sold in cafes as a vintage port is from 
that sold in public houses. Sitting in the cosy red-plush 
atmosphere of the cafe we would absorb the contents 
of a bottle slowly, the smoke of the brevas we had ex¬ 
travagantly bought in Paris curling luxuriously up 
towards the ceiling, while around us the inhabitants 
played be lote and f/ort, and the cries of the exiled Spaniards 
quarrelling over their interminable games of billiards 
floated slowly down to us through the velvet, inspissated 
air. We rolled the wine on our tongues, and it was like 
neftar. Sometimes we pulled out our own box of chips 
and pack of cards, and played three-handed poker, to the 
astonishment of the natives, who had never seen the 
game before. 

At other times we dtank before dinner, buying the 
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big, flat, succulent local macaroons and the chocolate 
truffles -which were made where the cacao bean fitft 
came across the Pyrenees, and carrying them with us 
out of the blue-grey dusk of the kindly southern winter 
into a little wineshop, where we called for a bottle of 
sweet local Muscat, and drank it throughout a prolonged 
tea time which lasted from half past four to seven. 
As we sat and talked, a shepherd from the mountains, 
Sturdy and obstinate and handsome in his rough clothes, 
which sounded a faint echo of traditional coStume, 
would come in, and, setting down his haversack and 
wineskin with a greeting. Stop for a glass and a chat with 
the proprietor. 

I contrasted these potations with the tduftant swallow¬ 
ing of unpalatable beer and whisky in the aspidiStra- 
laden atmosphere of London public houses, redolent of 
cheap liquor and Virginia tobacco, where one had some¬ 
times hovered, grey witli boredom, on the fringe of 
groups eternally discussing racing and the Stock Ex¬ 
change, to which one had somehow become indissolubly 
attached. But then I remembered other drinks in 
country inns, where the beer was even cheaper, but 
sweetened by appetite and genuine conviviality and a 
slow calm friendliness; 1 remembered pints of beer and 
games of darts with labourers and cowherds, the ex¬ 
change of pleasant heavy-handed raillery and endless 
reminiscence in snug interiors, while outside the windows 
there was a tang of froSt and fox and dead leaves on the 
air. I remembered that even in London there were 
public houses which were havens. There were saloon 
bars where a ruddy firelight gleamed through a rich and 
plummy dusk on polished handles and long rows of 
bottles, and the sleek black satin of a barmaid’s dress, 
and brought to some, if not to me, a message of reassur¬ 
ance and release. I pondered on these contrasts; and I 
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wondered what my evenings with Goody and her friends 
would be like, if I met them in Provence. 

When we had finished tea we got into the car and drove 
out of the village for some distance. We Stopped the 
car beside a Stretch of common and got out for a walk. 
The afternoon had turned out more of a success than I 
had anticipated. The turf was springy underfoot. I 
carried in my waistcoat pocket a tiny note-book which 
I used for jotting down things that appealed to me. On 
impulse I pulled it out and read aloud the passage about 
Marcus Antoninus Philosophus and his treacle which I 
have quoted elsewhere in this book. 

When I had finished there was a moment of embar¬ 
rassed silence. My three auditors looked Stunned. 

‘So what?’ said Jane at last. 

‘I think it’s very amusing,’ I said. ‘It’s a quota¬ 
tion from Sir Thomas Browne. Don’t you think it’s 
amusing?’ 

My new friends agreed politely that the passage I 
had read was extremely amusipg. But I could see that 
we Still had quite a way to go before we should under¬ 
stand each other. 

On the night before I left London I asked Goody to 
dine with me. I suggested calling for her and she 
asked me to come early and have a drink with her 

first. 

She lived in a quarter of London I had not visited 
for some years. A bus deposited me at a corner; I 
walked along a rather depressing thoroughfare, once 
visited a good deal by London shoppers roaming from 
their usual beat, and turned into a quiet Street whose 
Vi&orian houses, where they had not been turned into 
private hotels for business people at inclusive prices, were 
mostly a little dingy and in need of smartening up. 
At the far end a group of newer houses with nicely 
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painted front doors flanked by trees in pots made a 
slightly defiant, new-poor gesture of amusingness. 
Goody occupied a flat in one of these. 

She opened the door to me herself. She was smartly 
got up and looked nervous. I admired her appearance 
and the arrangement of the flat, and she poured me out 
a glass of sherry. I finished it rather quickly and she 
poured me out another. When I had drunk three 
sherries I said: 

‘Well, Goody, I ’ve been thinking over this idea that 
we should meet in Provence, and-’ 

‘And you’ve decided that your other invitations are 
more attradive after all,’ she said quickly, like a man 
who sends in his resignation hurriedly before he gets 
the sack. My realization of her motive did not make me 
feel conceited: I understood the pride which flinches 
at the prospcd of a trivial wound, and shows no sign of 
a grave one. Pier readion would have been the same if 
I had been a charwoman announcing her departure for 
another situation. 

‘No, not that. It’s a pity we can’t Start together, 
but, although I must go on beforehand, there’s no reason 
why we shouldn’t meet out there if you feel like it. 
Apart from liking to have your company, it will be useful 
to me for my book to have someone around with a car. 
The only thing is, I don’t see quite what you are going 
to get out of it. I know the country a bit and speak a 
little French, and that’s all. So I want you to tell me 
quite frankly whether you think it ’s worth your while 
to pick me up on your way to the coast; or not. I’m 
rather conceited, and I’m apt to think people want me 
with them when perhaps they don’t. And I don’t want 
to Stay around expeding you, naturally, if you ’re not 
going to turn up. So it’s better to be sure now.’ 

I heard myself uttering these reasonable phrases with 
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the surprise which always visits me when I find myself 
on the unaccustomed side of common sense. 

Goody said that, as odd woman out in a party of three, 
she would be glad of company. We arranged that I 
should send her my address in Aix, and arrange to be 
there at the time she and her friends might be expedted 
to arrive. She would write to me later telling me more 
precisely when she was likely to turn up. Assuming 
that we did not quarrel, we should have about ten days 
together in the south. After that Goody and her 
friends would go slowly back to London by way of 
Annecy and Paris, and I should either travel with them 
or go back to Aix or Arles or Tarascon to meet Stella, 
at present many thousands of miles away. 

We made our plans in shipshape fashion. From Aix 
we would drive Straight to the coaft and establish our 
headquarters in some quiet place. Goody would want 
two or three days’ reft after her long drive through 
France: we would spend them idling in the sun. When 
she was rented we would make excursions. We would 
leave the Pettifers to bathe and make love, and Goody 
would drive me inland to Provencal villages where we 
would potter about old churches, watch the sunshine 
flicker on rough walls, and lunch at obscure inns. On 
other days, alone or with the Pettifers, we would drive 
along the coaSt, eat ices at Cannes, and bathe at Monte 
Carlo Beach. Our relationship would be business-like 
and friendly, based on mutual convenience and a tacit 
understanding which would not preclude flirtation 
or affection, but assign them to their proper place. 
With deplorable bachelor egotism I congratulated my¬ 
self, as we went out to dine, on having entered into a 
sensible arrangement which would give me juft the 
companionship I wanted during my Stay on the coaft, 
and involve me in no liability which could not be 
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acquitted by paying my share of expenses, plus the 
occasional hospitality which the male is always glad to 
offer to the feminine companion of his leisure. 

I sent Goody a postcard from Paris, reminding her 
to book space for her car on the Channel boat. From 
Aix J wrote again. I gave my address, described the 
weather and my impressions of Provence in summer, and, 
from a mixture of politeness and spontaneous affection, 
coloured by a subtle vanity, urged my correspondent to 
come soon, in phrases informed by a good deal of the 
pra&ised charm which fatally haunts the correspondence 
of a professional writer. I poStecl my letter with some 
misgivings, characteristically wondering what inter¬ 
pretation the recipient would put on it. 



CHAPTER II 


Ti-ie three days during which I waited at Aix for 
Goody and her friends to come from London were days 
of intense heat. To the odour of hot wood and Stone 
and the pine scents which were the normal summer- 
smells of Aix was added the rather pleasant smell of the 
chloride of lime laid down by the authorities at gutter 
openings. On Tuesday no message came from Goody. 
I had left a book in her car on the day of my introduc¬ 
tion to the Pettifers, and she had promised to send it on 
to me. I had said: ‘Don’t bother, you can bring it with 
you when you come.’ So it was a little unreasonable 
of me to feel disappointed because she had not posted 
it, even although she had insisted that she would. But 
I had had no word from her since leaving England, in 
spite of my card from Paris and my letter: it would be 
a nuisance if, after all the arranging I had to do to 
be on hand when she was due, she was not going to 
turn up. 

The town was full on that day of festival. At midday 
the cafes were crowded, and at eleven o’clock in the 
evening visitors from Marseilles, tired and merry, Still 
paraded up and down the Cours. The nearest interest¬ 
ing celebration was some distance off, at Berre, where 
there was a bull-fight. In the midday heat I walked out 
under a terrific sun on the road to Le Tholonet; I re¬ 
turned to sit at a cafe drinking quantities of lemonade 
and beer. 

Next day Aix resumed its accustomed tranquillity. 
As I opened my shutters in the morning a huge dragon¬ 
fly slid down one of them with a papery ruStle and flew 
‘ 149 
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off. Between two and five o’clock the Streets were 
almost deserted. A few people sat outside cafes; an 
occasional Stroller passed along the Cours; a man drove 
briskly by in a smart little gig with rubber-tired wheels, 
drawn by a minute pony. 

It occurred to me that, having spent a total of some¬ 
thing like two months in Aix in the laSt two years, I had 
never examined its monuments with the thoroughness 
I usually bestowed on those of a place in which I Stay 
two hours. I decided to devote the afternoon to a 
conscientious survey of public buildings. 

I Strolled through the market square, past the poSt 
office and the town hall. The town hall is a splendid 
seventeenth - century building in a beautiful warm- 
coloured Stone, with the usual courtyard reached by a 
noble gateway. The elegant clock-tower beside it 
dates from the beginning of the sixteenth century. Be¬ 
sides the usual public offices the building houses the 
public library, founded in the eighteenth century by the 
Marquis de Mcjanes, and containing a large number of 
valuable manuscripts. Opposite the town hall is a 
fountain dating from 175 5 ; so that, assembled in this one 
small square, you have examples of the art of each one 
of the three centuries of aristocratic architecture. 

Thence I walked deviously through the sleepy Streets 
to the Place de l’Universite. For unity of feeling this 
small square, shaded by trees, is probably the beSt in 
Aix. It contains the magnificent Renaissance building 
which now houses the Musce dcs Tapisseries; one side 
of it is occupied by the. south front of the cathedral, 
the remainder by dignified buildings connected with 
the university and the liberal professions. Set back at 
the opposite end of the square from the Musee des Tapis- 
series is the Hotel de l’Academie; the Faculty of Law is 
housed in a good building close by, opposite the main 
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door of the cathedral. Lawyers have their chambers 
in the buildings on the south side of the square. 

The cathedral dates in its oldest part from the eleventh 
century, but was extensively rebuilt in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and seventeenth centuries, and is of no great 
architedlural interest. Its chief claim to the attention 
of the tourist is that it contains the famous triptych of 
the Burning Bush and also some tapestries of the early 
sixteenth century which once hung, or were meant to 
hang, in Old St Paul’s in London. According to an¬ 
other account they once belonged to Canterbury 
Cathedral. Whichever of these accounts is true, it seems 
clear that the tapestries were once in England, were sold 
about the time of the Restoration in response to Puritan 
pressure or simply to raise money, and subsequently 
found their way to Aix. 

The triptych was locked up, but could be seen on 
application to the sacristan. I decided to defer my 
examination of it until after I had seen the reSt of the 
cathedral. I inspected the nominally Roman baptistery 
on the south side of the nave. This was rebuilt about a 
thousand years after the foundation of the original 
Strudhire on the site, and in its present form is a good and 
elegant example of late sixteenth-century work. It incor¬ 
porates eight columns from the original temple to Apollo, 
with Corinthian capitals, surmounted by an odiagonal 
domed ceiling. 

One is so used to seeing medieval churches in most 
countries that Romanesque, Gothic, and Gothic Revival 
have come to be accepted as die three inalterable modes 
of religious architedture, and any departure from them is 
apt to give one something of a shock. It is true that 
in London we have, besides St Paul’s Cathedral, many 
excellent Renaissance churches, built after the Great 
Fire. But the interior bareness of Anglican churches. 
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and the external effects of London soot and fog, diminish 
and sanffify the worldly grandeurs of the period. A 
really clean piece of Renaissance church architeflure, 
with its pompous and defiant detail unconcealed by 
metropolitan grime, is always a little disconcerting: it 
looks pagan and irreligious. And this is not merely 
because it is unfamiliar: there really is something irre¬ 
ligious about Renaissance arch ite flu re, compared with 
that of the Middle Ages, besides the faff that we have 
more Renaissance dwellings left to us and so associate 
it more with lay affivities. It is the architcffure of a 
humanistic age, an age aspiring to rationalism. It waves 
the opulent, curving flourishes of its decoration in the 
face of God and man. It is significant that fanatical, 
reaflionary, or highly romantic Catholic peoples like 
the Spaniards and South Germans had to develop, in 
the Baroque, their own version of the Renaissance Style: 
they made its God-defying flourishes acceptable to the 
Deity by exaggerating them in conformity with their 
own ta§tes and emotions. 

I left the cathedral for the pleasantly haphazard little 
cloister which Stands beside it. A notice invited me 
to ring for the sacristan in order to be shown the 
triptych of the Burning Bush and other treasures of the 
church. I. rang. A woman put her head out of a 
firSt-floor window close by. I said good afternoon 
and asked if I could see the triptych. A few minutes 
later a man came out of the house with a bunch of 
keys. He led me back into the cathedral, unlocked 
the triptych, folded back its leaves, and waited while I 
looked at it. 

The triptych of the Burning Bush depiffs its central 
scene against a background identifiable as the wide main 
Street of Tarascon, On the left-hand leaf appears King 
Rene, his large, smooth, melancholy face surmounted 
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by a cap of vair. On the other side is Jeanne de Laval, 
the wife of his maturity—tall and thin, as women had 
to be in the fifteenth century, and scarcely beautiful, 
but gentle, intelligent, and kindly in appearance. The 
triptych was long attributed to Rene himself, who was 
probably responsible for it in the sense in which we 
speak of a man building his own house—that is to say, 
he probably commissioned it and supervised its pro¬ 
duction. It is now generally accepted that the aCtual 
artist was Nicolas Froment, a typical painter of the 
school of Avignon. Close by is another triptych, with 
modern side-leaves, but whose central panel is attributed 
to the fourteenth century. 

When I had looked at the triptychs and praised them, 
the sacristan asked me if I would like to see the carved 
wooden doors of the cathedral. He unlocked and folded 
back the shutters which protect them from the onslaught 
of the weather and destructive children, and invited me 
to admire the technical perfection of the elaborate early 
sixteenth-century reliefs. I duly did so, anyhow verb¬ 
ally, although the work seemed to me almost as 
mechanical and empty as most modern productions of 
the same kind. 

I left the cathedral for the sunshine of the square. 
Passing through the richly decorated portal of the 
Musee des Tapisseries, I went through a cool vaulted 
passage and entered a green inner garden with a palm- 
tree in it, where an elaborate and charming fountain 
played. The TapeStry Museum was on the first floor. 
An anachronism in blue linen trousers, I mounted the 
wide Staircase of the old, magnificent bouse, I was 
surrounded by utter silence. Not even the rare noises 
of the dormant town penetrated as far as this. I might 
have been entering the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 

A notice on the first floor invited visitors to ring a 
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bell beside a door and wait patiently for the attendant, 
who had some way to come. I rang and waited. I 
pictured the attendant coming towards me along an 
endless succession of corridors, up Stairs, round corners, 
pa St the doors of empty shrouded rooms which had 
heard the laughter of dead generations. 

At laSt I heard footsteps. A moment later the door 
opened. A middle-aged woman bade me good afternoon, 
and I Stepped into another world, whose real inhabitants 
were the pictured figures on the walls. It was a world 
through which occasional intruders from the bright, 
three-dimensional exterior wandered with the lost uncer¬ 
tainty of wraiths. 

The woman was grey-haired and serious. She spoke 
a good French, free of the local accent, and was not of 
the working class. 

‘You are interested in tapestries?’ she said. 

‘I am interested in all beautiful things,’ I answered 
pompously, and without thinking much what I was 
saying. 

‘That is unusual. Many people are interested in 
painting and architecture, but very few have any know¬ 
ledge of tapeStry, or care much for it.’ 

I hastened to disclaim special knowledge. Already 
I was feeling a little like the only slightly musical visitor 
to a concert, whose first eager interest is too brittle to 
la£t out a whole programme. 

‘Do you have many visitors?’ 

‘Quite a number. I had two just; before you came— 
a gentlemen and his daughter.’ 

‘But it is quiet now, I suppose, with the university 
closed? I expeCt it is largely Students who come here?’ 

‘Oh, no. We do get a certain number of Students, 
but they are not the bulk of our visitors. People come 
from many different places to see the collection. You 
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understand that for those who specialize in these things 
it is of altogether exceptional interest. And then there 
are people like yourself, who care for beautiful things 
without being specialists. They come to see the town— 
perhaps they Stop on their way to the Cote d’Azur—and 
some of them visit the collection because—how shall 
I say?—because it is one of the things to see in Aix. 
One gentleman, an Englishman, comes every year to 
the Midi, and he never passes through Aix without 
paying a visit to the museum.’ 

How I should have liked to share the educated taSte 
which made such enthusiasm possible! TapeStry, I felt, 
was something which ought specially to appeal to me, 
with my rather precious, over-fastidious liking for the 
unhackneyed. Occasionally, coming across a single 
tapeStry hung in appropriate surroundings, I had felt 
the authentic thrill which art induces. I was accustomed 
to looking at works of art, and even in museums, which 
are usually peculiarly inimical to any sort of aesthetic 
experience, I had learned to perform the trick of con¬ 
centrating my attention on a single object at a time and 
ignoring its surroundings. But in spite of all my efforts 
I found it impossible to do that here. I was too con¬ 
scious of the peculiar atmosphere of the beautiful old 
house, of the silence, of the woman watching me. The 
tapestries were so large and so crowded with figures, 
and there were so many of them. I listened politely 
while the attendant explained that they were all Beauvais 
tapeStries, and that some (or was it all ?) of them depicted 
incidents in the life of Don Quixote; and, thanking her, 
escaped into the open air. 

At this point I abandoned the attempt to be systematic. 
A really conscientious tour of Aix would have involved 
inspecting every one of its innumerable fountains; 
crossing the circumambient boulevards to linger in the 
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Jardin Rambaud, the intimate little public garden where 
the gardener with his hose and a pair of lovers share 
the cool green morning light which filters down through 
spreading foliage, and children play in the afternoon 
while their parents doze and nod on benches; a visit, 
also, to each one of half a dozen churches. ,InStead, 
I wandered down through narrow Streets to the open 
space where the prison and the law courts Stand. I saw 
an interesting facade or two, 1 passed the end of the little 
Street where Cezanne died. I crossed the Cours, I looked 
into the dignified thirteenth-century church of St John 
of Malta and entered the Art Museum. 

This, at any rate, I was determined to do thoroughly. 
Aix is the former cultural capital of southern France, 
and its Art Museum is entitled to respeftful examination. 
I can say truthfully that from me it got it; so much so 
that by the end of my visit the attendants were beginning 
to regard me with suspicion. The show-piece is the 
notable and repulsive Jupiter et Thetis of Ingres, repro¬ 
duced in so many books on painting. For the rest, the 
colledtion, like the contents of so many provincial art 
museums, consists largely of works of French court 
painters of the grand silcle, but includes a few good things, 
mostly in the 'school of’ category. Rigaud, the fashion¬ 
able portrait painter of the aristocratic age of the Sun 
King, and Largilliere are both well represented. Rigaud’s 
real name was Rigau, pronounced in Catalan fashion; he 
Started life in Perpignan, where his father was a tailor. 
There are also paintings of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, 
and German schools, and it is among these that most of 
the more interesting works are to be found. The modern 
paintings are mostly, though not all, bad. Cezanne is 
represented by a slight but excellent water-colour given 
by Lord Ivor Spencer-Churchill (whose name is mis¬ 
spelled on the label) and (somewhat doubtfully) by an 
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academic pencil drawing of the nude, supposedly done 
when he was a Student at the local Academy of Fine 
Arts, after his first return from Paris. 

There are some good Moorish tiles in the external 
sculpture gallery and also in the Salle Fernand Dol. 
The only good thing I could find in the main sculpture 
room was a small work labelled School of Florence 
and attributed to the second half of the fifteenth century. 
The archaeological section, although undoubtedly in¬ 
teresting to Students, has too much of the museum 
atmosphere to appeal to the average visitor. 

When I had seen all this I felt I had earned a drink. 
I crossed the Cours again and sat down outside my 
favourite afternoon cafe. 

‘Is there a bigger size of beer or shandy than a dem?’ 
I asked the waiter. 

The waiter was gay and friendly. Why is it that 
waiters in French cafes, who are overworked and badly 
paid, are always much more cheerful than waiters in 
English restaurants, who are also overworked and badly 
paid? The answer is that French waiters, inhabiting a 
democratic and individualistic country, are sustained by 
the thought that if they live frugally and save their tips 
they will one day own cafes of their own, whereas English 
waiters, aware of the gulf which divides the employer 
from the employed, have no such hope. The only 
tolerably cheerful waiters in this country are Italians, 
who look forward to an honourable retirement under 
blue skies on a southern farm. 

Also it mugt be remembered that no one in France 
ever worries about his future, because every French¬ 
man, and especially every southern Frenchman, con¬ 
fidently experts to draw the winning ticket in the National 
Lottery. 

This waiter was particularly agreeable. He knew 
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that as a foreigner I should beStow a slightly larger tip 
than the bare ten per cent of my reckoning which the 
average Frenchman is content to give and the waiter to 
receive. Even so, the largest sum he could expefit, 
unless I was a demented spendthrift or a dipsomaniac, 
would not exceed three francs, or fourpence-ha’penny. 
In accordance with a new law, a notice hung in the 
cafe announcing that the Staff depended on their tips. 
A solitary customer, occupying a whole table to himself, 
was therefore at a discount. In spite of this I knew, and 
knew that the waiter wished me to feel assured, that I was 
free to sit for a couple of hours over a single glass of 
shandy if I wished, and that when I departed he would 
bid me good-bye in a tone which would indicate that 
my custom had been welcome. At my request he recited 
the various sizes of beers or shandies I could have, end¬ 
ing with a formidable , which contained four times as 
much as a dem t and cost six francs, or approximately 
ninepence. 

‘ Six francs 1 ’ I said. ‘ That’s an awful lot of money 
to spend on one drink.’ 

I spoke without irony, for in the provinces one gets 
accustomed to thinking on this scale. 

The waiter agreed, but pointed out that one got an 
awful lot of beer for it. I finally settled on an inter¬ 
mediate size, which cost me more in the end, since I 
drank two of them. 

At five o’clock it seemed hotter than ever. The 
aplritif-hour. promenaders had not yet begun their 
Stroll; an occasional walker or cyclist passed at a leisurely 
pace; otherwise the town Still slept. When the water in 
the carafes on the tables got too warm to drink, the 
waiters emptied it on the ground to lay the duSt and cool 
the air. I drank the first half of my first glass of shandy 
greedily, and settled down to sip the remainder over a 
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book, between puffs of a cigarette. I bought a packet 
of salted nuts from a passing vendor, and voluptuously- 
combined the pleasures of food, drink, literature, and 
tobacco. 

When I returned along the Cours to my hotel the 
evening promenade was in full swing. During the last 
two days I had inquired anxiously for post. This 
morning the woman behind the desk had accompanied 
her denial with a look of romantic commiseration. As I 
passed her and was about to mount the Stairs, she said: 

‘It’s come.’ 

She handed me a telegram. I opened it and read: 

‘Nous arrivons jeudi pardon Bonnet.’ 



CHAPTER III 


Goody’s wire and her punning translation of the name 
I had given her did much to restore an interest seriously- 
impaired by time, events, and her previous silence. 
I began to look forward once more to the pleasant, un¬ 
emotional companionship of Goody and her friends. 
I thought with pleased anticipation of the sunny 
idle hours and the unexadting expeditions we had 
planned. 

However, Thursday was not a very pleasant day for 
me. 1 did not know what time my party would arrive, 
and I found it difficult to settle down to anything. For 
a reason I had no difficulty in divining, and which cer¬ 
tainly had nothing to do with Goody, my sleep on the 
previous night had been disturbed, and I got up unre¬ 
freshed and jumpy. The day was long and boring. 
The Cassells were occupied with a horde of relatives who 
had suddenly descended on them; moreover, I was not 
quite happy in their company, for 1 could not help 
knowing that in going off so suddenly with the Simons 
I had been guilty of one of those trifling social infidelities 
which wc all pretend to ignore and are all apt to resent. 
The Cassells, it is true, were probably the lasSt people in 
the world to trouble themselves about such things; but 
in these matters it is always one’s own Standards, with 
their virtues and defers, which operate. 

I frittered away moSt of the day in caffs, reading a 
book in English about life in the west of Ireland, which I 
had bought at the local bookshop. 

‘Bitter the tears that fall,’ I read, ‘but more bitter 
the tears that fall not.’ 
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At six o’clock I left a note at the hotel, saying where 
I could be found, and returned to my cafe of the previous 
day to drink mildly and without intoxication till dinner 
time. At eight o’clock I went back to the hotel. A 
squashy American car was parked outside the door. 

‘So my friends have come? 5 I said. 

Although I had told the hotel my friends were coming, 
I had not booked accommodation for them, because 
when I had seen them in London they had discussed 
buying coupons which could only be used at certain 
hotels, and I was not sure whether the Tuileries was 
one of these. 

‘Yes, they are in number five, next door to you.’ 

I went upftairs and knocked on the door of number 
five. A voice I recognized as Jane’s invited me to 
enter. I went in and found the three of them un¬ 
packing. The Pettifers greeted me warmly, but Goody 
seemed a little cool. I did not learn till afterwards that 
she had slept badly on the laSt two nights owing to 
cramped accommodation at the hotels they had Stopped 
at. She was looking forward to a good night’s rest at 
Aix, and had arrived to find that nothing had been 
booked for her and that the Tuileries had only one room 
free. It was a big room with two beds in it, and the 
Pettifers had invited her to share it. She had not liked 
to refuse this sacrifice, but felt herself an intruder and 
aggrieved; moreover, all the instincts and acquired habits 
of her bachelorhood cried out for privacy. The manage¬ 
ment had probably thought the proposed arrangement a 
little odd at first; but on further consideration they had 
no doubt reflected that number five had a connecting 
door to my room. French logic requires that the sexes 
should be paired off neatly, and without doubt they 
anticipated that I should be ready to provide the required 
hospitality. In fa£t, now I come to think of it, they may 

M 
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easily have made up the whole Story about there being 
no single rooms available in order to oblige an old and 
valued customer. 

When the new arrivals had rested and changed we went 
out to dinner. Over the meal I asked them what sort 
of a journey they had had through France. They had 
begun, chara&criStically, by Starting a day late. Goody 
had driven single-handed the whole way, and was 
obviously due for a rest. Nevertheless, I think all three 
of them had really enjoyed themselves extremely, and 
that their complaints were their way of showing their 
appreciation. They had Stopped a night at Saulieu, in 
Burgundy, for the sake of its gastronomic reputation. 
They had lost themselves somewhere up a mountain, 
in search of a good meal, and been piloted down by the 
car in front. They had visited Orange and Avignon, 
and gone over a famous winegrower’s establishment at 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape. 

At the end of dinner a liqueur was mooted. As an 
amusing change from the usual brandy or Benedictine, 
I suggested cherry cognac. Cherry cognac is a very 
superior variant of cherry brandy made by the manu¬ 
facturers of Grand Marnier. When we had each drunk 
one, somebody suggested another. Having consumed 
this, we weakly surrendered to a foolish English con¬ 
vention, rightly laughed at on the Continent, and each 
of us Stood a round, the girls included. 

A glass of cherry cognac is acceptable. Two glasses, 
although not intoxicating, are a little cloying. No one 
in his senses would want four. X was determined that 
at any rate I was not going to drink five, and suggested 
to Goody that we should let the Pettifers retire without 
us, while we inspected the Fountain of the Four Dolphins, 
which every visitor to Aix must see. 

We did not enjoy our visit to the fountain much. We 
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were both a little embarrassed and affronted by an un¬ 
spoken suggestion that I had arranged it in order to get 
Goody to myself. I felt that the evening had been a 
Stupid waste of time, that Goody and her friends were not 
my sort nor I theirs, that our joint trip was doomed to 
failure. Boredom and a morbid fear of being involved 
in some unspecified emotional complication led me to 
anticipate a crisis by being unnaturally off-hand and 
overbearing. Goody’s reactions presumably were not 
dissimilar. The methods of most people in dealing 
with the opposite sex are like the methods of most 
generals in regard to war: they employ those which 
succeeded, or would have succeeded if employed, laSt 
time, forgetting that no two wars and no two human 
combinations are alike. Neither Goody nor I was 
pyschologically prepared to deal with the other. It 
was not that we misunderstood each other, we simply 
did not Stop to consider what the other might be like at 
all, and so it is no wonder that the difficulties of the 
evening weighed on us. 

I pointed out the merits of the fountain to Goody, 
and she duly admired them. It was Still too early to go 
to bed. I asked Goody whether she would care to take 
me for a run into the country. She agreed; but when 
we reached the cat we found that one wheel and the spare 
were flat. This meant that our Start on the morrow 
would be delayed. There was nothing to do for the 
present but sit in an almost empty cafe and drink weak 
beer which to palates cloyed by cherry cognac appeered 
absolutely without flavour. Tired waiters were alraady 
Stacking up the chairs. The air indoors was flat and 
Stale, and outside, in spite of the day’s heat, one felt a 
little chilly. Discouraged by these conditions, we 
relapsed into a midnight cynicism, and talked heedlessly 
and without pleasure in each other’s company till one 
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o’clock. With a sort of wanton masochism wc both 
managed to misrepresent ourselves and our respective 
viewpoints about as thoroughly as we could have done. 
Although we did not quarrel, we both went to bed with 
the wounding knowledge that each of us had profoundly 
disappointed the other’s expectations. 



CHAPTER IV 


Next morning the weather was again superb. I had got 
into the habit of rising early; and, suspecting that unless 
I bestirred myself our departure would be indefinitely 
delayed, I obtained Goody’s permission through the 
bathroom door to see to the repair of the punCtured 
tyres. While a local garage was doing the work and the 
others were dressing, I took Jane on a shopping ex¬ 
pedition. I bought myself a pair of dark blue bathing 
trunks; she bought herself a printed scarf, and I got one 
like it for Goody. We all met later at a cafe. Except 
that Jane had once passed through Marseilles, the 
Pettifers were paying their first visit to the south of 
France, and were in good spirits at the prospeft of their 
first sight of the sea. We seemed much better pleased 
with each other than on the previous evening, and the 
chances of success for our holiday together seemed much 
brighter. 

We went in a body to fetch the car, and, rather to my 
amazement, found it ready. In lowering the drop-head 
I succeeded in getting my thumb caught in it. The 
damage was slight; but Peter Pettifer, who shared the 
responsibility with me, was so repentant that he insisted 
on sitting with his wife in the dickey during moSt of the 
day, and letting me sit in front with Goody as a con¬ 
solation. I realized what nice people the Pettifers were, 
and was sorry I had not been better company on the 
previous evening. 

We took the car round to the hotel and loaded up 
our luggage. I paid my bill, shook hands with the 
manageress, and tipped the porter. Stella was Still 
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not certain when or if she was coming to Provence; I 
arranged to send my address to the Tuileries when I was 
settled, and left elaborate instructions for it to be passed 
on to her if she arrived without having heard from me 
through the post. The Tuileries was bound up with a 
number of things which had a private significance for 
me, and as I stepped finally across its rather shabby 
threshold to enter the car, 1 wondered when I should 
cross it again, if ever. 

At my suggestion we drove through some of the back 
Streets of the town, so that Goody and Pettifer, who had 
seen almost nothing of Aix, could get some idea of its 
character. In one of these back Streets we knocked over 
a bicycle Standing outside a shop. A man and a girl 
came out, hearing the clatter of its fall. Expecting to 
be overwhelmed by deserved reproaches, we put up a 
hasty barrage of apology. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing, there’s no harm done,’ the man 
said pleasantly. 

To us the bicycle had a disturbingly crippled look. 

‘Are you sure it isn’t damaged?’ we asked incredu¬ 
lously. 

‘Not in the slightest,’ said the man. The girl smiled 
charmingly. 

Somehow I don’t believe it can have been their 
bicycle. 

We left Aix by the familiar road to Lc Tholonet, 
turning off it in the centre of the village to join the 
main road to Toulon a few miles further on. Wc 
planned to go through Roquevaire and Aubagne and 
Strike the coast somewhere west of Sanary, where we 
thought of Staying. Roquevaire, which I had not 
visited before, turned out to be a small Provencal town 
or largish village, with the usual shady promenade and 
cafes and narrow Streets. A few miles further on, out- 
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side Aubagne, we met a youth delivering ice in a donkey 
cart. Our passage through this typical Provencal town¬ 
ship provided fascinating glimpses up narrow side Streets 
which ended in narrow slits with greenery beyond. 
Aubagne is often cited as an example of the true Pro¬ 
vence which lies away from the coafi, and would prob¬ 
ably be worth a closer look. 

After a conference, we decided to go down to the 
coaSt at La Ciotat. For some miles our road lay through 
rocky, wooded country. We emerged from a tunnel of 
foliage to get our first dramatic glimpse of the sea, away 
in front and a thousand feet below us. Goody Stopped 
the car. 

‘I suppose you ’re feeling rather a thrill?’ I said to 
the Pettifers. 

‘As a matter of fa£t we are. Aren’t you ?’ 

‘Well, only in thinking you are. I’ve seen it before, 
and I suppose-’ 

I broke off, thinking how delightful it would have 
been to be able to say that with the knowledge that it 
was not true, and that my air of indifference was the pre¬ 
tence it might have been. But, examining my emotions 
with the utmost honesty, I was bound to admit that my 
first sight of the Mediterranean for many months induced 
no sensation whatever. I recognized intellectually that 
it would have been appropriate to feel a little excite¬ 
ment, and that was all. Was it possible that the in¬ 
genuous creature I believed myself to be—that young 
man who repudiated a charge that he was blast with 
secret pleasure because he knew it to be wildly untrue, 
and was flattered by the tribute to his power to dis¬ 
semble—was it possible that this ingenuous creature was 
a dually becoming a proper objeft of such accusations? 
I recoiled from the idea with horror, and was comforted 
by the reflection that the things I Still enjoyed raoSt were 
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exactly those which one does, or at least endeavours to 
do, with reasonable frequency—though ideally, it’s true, 
they should never be exadtly the same on two occasions 
—such as eating, looking at beautiful things, and making 
love. My incapacity to feel excited by the sight of the 
Mediterranean was surely temporary. 

‘That's La Ciotat,’ I said, pointing to the jumble of 
tiny houses far below us. 

Goody restarted the car. We wound down through a 
landscape of rocks and trees, with our nostrils full of 
the smell of hot pines. We traversed a tangle of old 
Streets and emerged on the quay of the Old Harbour, 
dazzled by the glitter of the sunshine on the water. It 
was time for lunch, and we were very hungry. We 
drove rapidly along the sea front of La Ciotat’s newer 
and more pretentious eastern suburb, looking for a 
restaurant. Finding none that appealed to us, wc re¬ 
turned to eat a delicious meal, including grilled fresh 
tunny fish with parsley sauce, at a small place on 
the quay. 

Of all fishes, tunny is that whose flesh has the greatest 
resemblance to meat. One sees huge pieces of it in 
French shops, looking almost cxadtly like joints of beef 
and mutton in colour and consistency, though not in 
shape. It is a rich and oily fish, and probably imposes 
a great Strain on the liver; but its flavour is excellent, 
both fresh and tinned. (I take it that filets de hareng , 
sardines, and tunny are three tinned articles whose merits 
the most: fanatical despiser of canned food would concede. 
I should add a fourth, in the shape of a very expensive 
brand of pineapple, and possibly one or two other fruits 
as well.) 

La Ciotat, although small, is a place of some impor¬ 
tance, with shipbuilding and repairing yards of con¬ 
siderable size. The harbour is accessible and sheltered. 
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and it seems Strange at first sight that the Massiliots 
should have neglefted so favourable a site and estab¬ 
lished their port of Tauroeis, as apparently they did, 
in the neighbourhood of Les Leques, some miles to the 
eaSt. The explanation probably is that the sailors of 
antiquity had less need of harbours in which vessels 
could ride at anchor than of places where they could be 
beached. The deep-water harbours were there if they 
were wanted as harbours of refuge; but for purposes of 
outfit and supply, and the general needs of commerce, 
the glorified fishing boats which served the ancients as 
warships and merchant vessels were drawn up on the 
beach, and their dockyards and trading Stations tended 
to grow up where this could be done. Thus it is that 
all along the Mediterranean coast one finds little fishing 
villages which were once considerable ports, Still serving 
as bases for the small felucca - rigged vessels which, 
apart from the addition of auxiliary petrol motors within 
the lagt decade or two, have varied little in form since 
the Greeks and Phoenicians sailed in them to discover the 
Pillars of Hercules and the Golden Isles. 

We ate a leisurely lunch and drank our coffee slowly. 
Afterwards we drove eastwards to Sanary through Les 
Leques, an unpretending resort and fishing village, and 
the more worldly Bandol. Away from the sea the 
country was Still typically Provencal. There were the 
same olive orchards, the same occasional cypresses— 
though fewer of them than further inland—the same red- 
earthed vineyards with their rough Stone walls and 
terraces. The shore was often fringed by a grove of 
southern pines. But a note of exoticism was imposed 
on this familiar landscape. Isolated palm-trees waved 
their plumes at the top of trunks like elongated pine¬ 
apples; here and there a homestead was approached by 
an avenue of palms. The American aloe, duSty and 
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crustacean, spread its spiky claws, or raised the gigantic 
pole of its flower-Stalk, grotesque and phallic, by the 
roadside. 

The American aloe, Agave americana , or century plant 
would win a prize in any contest among vegetable 
eccentrics. Introduced from Mexico about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, it grows plentifully on waste 
ground and in gardens all along the Riviera and in the 
Roussillon. As it is common on the banks of railway 
cuttings many people associate it with their first sight of 
Mediterranean scenery, and regard it as a symbol of the 
local vegetation. Its rosettes, with their grey, rigid, 
murderously pointed leaves, like tentacles outspread to 
clutch and impale the passer-by, arc often six and 
sometimes as much as twelve feet in diameter. The 
plant has the air of belonging to a region in which the 
vegetable and animal worlds and the world of mechanism 
meet; of inhabiting, as it were, a no man’s land coloured 
by all three, but belonging completely to none, or a 
planetary world where the divisions between these 
kingdoms might be drawn in a manner unfamiliar to us. 
The colour and consistency of its leaves are scarcely 
those of vegetable tissue, but of cast iron, or perhaps of 
the hide of some shabby reptile or amphibian. They are 
sharp as swords. When injured they droop and ruSt, 
like pieces of metal shed by some discarded mechan¬ 
ism. With the larger reptiles the plant shares, too, that 
air of antediluvian cunning and indifference noticeable 
in crocodiles and alligators as they lie draped across 
each other, loathsomely heedless of each other’s pre¬ 
sence, in the ooze. Such monsters seem to belong to a 
species which ceased to evolve a million years ago, 
but whose members continue to exist, indifferent to the 
impression of clumsy obsolescence created by their looks, 
content to cherish the knowledge of their secret ability 
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to outlast their livelier competitors. Silent, sinister, 
unmoved, impassive, they wait. They bide their time. 

And the American aloe, in faft, is waiting for some¬ 
thing. It is called the century plant because it waits. 
Throughout the long years of its life, which may extend 
from eight or nine years to an aftual century, according 
to soil, climate, and individual character, it is engaged in 
accumulating the reserve of energy required for the 
enormous effort of reproduction. Drop by drop, with 
infinite patience, it Stores up in its thick and fleshy leaves 
the material for the single, splendid aft of prodigality 
which will represent the consummation of its days. On 
its own sustenance, once it is mature, it spends next to 
nothing. It has few pleasures and no vices. It does not 
wave in the wind or turn its leaves towards the sun. 
All its energies are direfted to the double task of cling¬ 
ing tenaciously to the barren rock it chooses to inhabit 
and preparing for its final apotheosis. Every drop of 
moisture it can extraft from the atmosphere and the 
soil it lays by with the Stubborn patience of a warlike 
nation accumulating Stores for a long campaign. It 
affords the world a supreme example of single-minded¬ 
ness: its whole life is dedicated to one end. Among 
plants it is a genius, with the infinite capacity of a genius 
for taking pains. Throughout the long years, while 
its rivals die and flourish, it cherishes the romantic 
secret of its destiny. Grim and sluggish to the outward 
view, it is at heart an adventurer, a dangerous liver, 
whose crowded hour of glorious life is the fruit of an 
age without a name. The American aloe is a miser, 
who hoards his pennies through a lifetime, only to 
dispense his entire Store on his deathbed in one magnifi¬ 
cent debauch. For once it has flowered, the plant dies. 

As the time of flowering approaches, a gigantic bud 
appears at the heart of the rosette, and springs upward, 
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during the ensuing weeks, in the form of a great pole, 
twenty or more feet high in the case of the Agave ameri- 
cana, and as much as forty feet in one of the related 
species. At this Stage the pole looks like a huge Stick 
of asparagus. But now short, peg-like branches, ending 
in rough, knobby buds, grow laterally from near the top 
of it. These buds open into clusters of banana-like 
flowers, shiny, hard, and ochreous yellow, but with 
projecting Stigmas of a lighter tone, which have been 
seen to let fall glassy tears of dew or neftar. Botanists 
class them with the lilies. Emptied of their Store, the 
leaves collapse and wilt. The plant is dead. But new 
plants often grow from suckers round the Stem as well 
as from the seeds left by the falling of the flowers. 

During its development and flowering, the central 
pole or peduncle is nourished and recruited by a vast 
and constant flow of sap from the leaves; it: is for this 
reason that the latter sag and finally collapse like gradu¬ 
ally exhausted bladders. The Mexicans cut off the pole 
soon after its first appearance, while it is Still a bud, and, 
collecting this vast flow of sap, distil from it a liquor 
called pulque , which is the national drink of Mexico. 
Although most Europeans find it repulsive in odour 
and appearance—for its consistency is thick and milky 
—pulque is declared to be a wholesome and nourishing 
beverage, and the Mexicans claim that it fortifies them 
against heat, discomfort, and the shocks of fortune. By 
further distillation they produce a Stronger liquor, mescal, 
said to be so potent that it enables men to see visions and 
ultimately drives them mad. 

The Mexicans use the firm white pith inside the 
peduncle for making razor Strops and lining boxes. 
The sap from the leaves will produce a lather and is 
used as soap. In the concentrated State in which it 
appears when the central bud is severed—that is, in the 
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form of aguamiel or unfermented pulque —it has medicinal 
properties. The same claim is made for the roots of 
certain species. The leaves yield fibres. Agave ameri- 
cana is grown commercially for this purpose in parts 
of the WeSt Indies and of southern Europe, as well as 
in Mexico. Several other species, variously known as 
Bahama sisal, Yucatan sisal, and henequen, are culti¬ 
vated in great groves in Haiti and East Africa, and 
produce the fibre known commercially as sisal hemp. 


We found Sanary full up and a trifle disappointing, 
and decided to continue eastwards. There seemed to be 
possibilities in an isolated hotel at the far end of the 
bay. Jane and I went in to see if they had any rooms. 
A series of smiling domestics passed us on to a faintly 
displeasing manager, who asked us how large our party 
was. When we said there were four of us he direded 
a chambermaid to show us a large room with two 
double beds in it. We said that wasn’t exadly what 
we had in mind, and she showed us another like it. 
We rejoined the manager downstairs. I explained that, 
while we were not intent on being too exadting, what we 
were really after was one double and two single rooms. 
The manager smiled pityingly and said we shouldn’t 
find a single room between Marseilles and the Italian 
frontier. The summer season was at its height and 
people were sleeping three in a bed, on sofas and in 
bathrooms. 

‘No one lets single rooms at this time of the year,’ 
he said. 

‘It appears,’ I said, ‘that no one sleeps alone on the 
Cote d’Azur.’ 

The manager agreed that this was so, and seemed 
surprised that I bothered to mention it. Jane and I 
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reported to the others. The prospeft of sleeping four 
in a room appalled us all a little, but I pointed out that 
if what the manager said was true we were in for a diffi¬ 
cult time anyway, unless our relationship was blessed 
by a singular increase in our intimacy. Or didn’t I say 
this? Anyway, the situation of the hotel was not 
idyllic, and we decided to try further on. We told the 
manager we might come back, and left him obviously 
thinking us rather a queer party. 

‘After all,’ I said optimistically, ‘there’s Still the whole 
of the Cote des Maures and the Esterel, both crammed 
with little places. And if the worst came to the worst 
we could always Stay one night in Cannes or Nice and 
try again to-morrow.’ 

As I said this I remembered a little place on the other 
side of Toulon which I had noticed when driving past 
one spring. I remembered thinking then that it was a 
place I should like to return to in the summer. I sug¬ 
gested to the others that we should turn off the main 
road to see if there was any accommodation there, and 
they agreed to the short detour involved. 

We drove through Toulon, which as usual seemed 
all sailors and clanging trams. The best of Toulon lies 
along the waterfront. Here there are cafes with wide 
terraces where one sits and gazes at the water, and shops 
filled with every variety of merchandise, from an 
elephant’s-hair ring to a diving suit, which might be 
likely to tempt the change from the pocket of a paid-off 
mariner. Excursion vessels ply to the other side of the 
harbour and the lies d’Hyeres. On the quayside pom- 
pommed sailors walk with their girls, and the sun shines 
brightly over everything. But all this lay away from our 
present route. 

For some miles on the other side of the town our way 
lay through the same hot landscape of red earth and vine- 
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yards. We passed through a village and turned down to 
the sea. The road ended in a little terrace fringed by a 
grove of pines which leaned above the water, at the top 
of a miniature rocky cliff. The sea was blue between 
the rough brown trunks of the pines, and their needles 
were blue-green. A shuttered villa or two shared 
access to the terrace with a medium-sized hotel whose 
garden ended in a rocky slope which went down to the 
shore. On the lower terrace two men with brown arms 
were playing the local form of bowls. 

‘We absolutely mu$t Stop here, 5 said Jane and Goody 
simultaneously. 

We Stepped from the car, and our feet were quiet in 
the duSt. 

‘We ’ll order tea,’ I said, ‘and slip in an inquiry about 
rooms when they’ve got to like us.’ 

We went into the hotel and I asked if we could have 
tea. The woman who served us obviously combined 
the po£t of a domestic with some sort of share in the 
management of the hotel. She was an efficient, merry, 
well-spoken woman in her thirties, with a twinkling eye. 
When we had chatted for a time I said how much we 
liked the place and that we were looldng for accom¬ 
modation. She said that the hotel was very full, but 
that they might be able to find room for us, and asked 
what accommodation we wanted. When I said that 
what we were really looking for was a double and two 
single rooms her face fell. I added hurriedly that maybe 
we might manage with two double rooms, although for 
reasons I do not attempt to analyse and which my 
Freudian friends assure me are deeply sinister, I have 
always hated the idea of sharing my bed with another 
man. 

The woman went away to make inquiries, and returned 
to say that unfortunately the hotel couldn’t put us up, 
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as they had only one room free, although there would 
be another in a few days. 

‘Perhaps wc could Stop a night or two in Hyeres?’ I 
suggested. 

‘We muff Stop here,’ said Goody. ‘1 don’t mind 
sleeping m the car so long as we can Stop. Or what 
about the garden? Aren’t there any hammocks?’ 

The waitress smiled and said that unfortunately there 
weren’t any hammocks, but that there was another hotel 
juSt round the point, which we might like to try for the 
few nights in question. By now her sympathies were 
definitely with us, and it was no longer merely a question 
of the profit from an extra gueSt or two. Our problem 
was her problem too. 

A little ungallantly, 1 pointed out to Goody that 
she muSt know 1 wouldn’t let her sleep in the car, that 
if any one had to do it it would be me, and that haying 
once tried sleeping in a car I had no desire to repeat the 
experience. ] suggested trying the hotel round the point. 

Accordingly we left the car and went on foot and 
in a body. The hotel was small and pleasant, but less 
attractively situated than the one we had set our hearts 
on. The management offered us a large room with two 
beds in it and a smaller room opening from it. This was 
certainly not pcrfeCt. We said we would telephone our 
decision before eight o’clock that evening, and retired 
to discuss the problem further. 

We agreed that what wc all really wanted to do 
most was to Stay at the hotel we had seen first, and that 
to do so would be worth a little discomfort. Goody’s 
and my unspoken preoccupation was to secure a little 
nuptial privacy, if possible, for the Pettifers, who had 
been married about eighteen months, were travelling 
abroad together for the fitgt time, and so, in a way, were 
on a second honeymoon. No possible arrangement 
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secured by going to the second hotel would solve that 
problem. Thus there seemed to be little point in re¬ 
linquishing the amenities of the first, and we eventually 
decided to go there, even at the cost of huddling in one 
room for a night or two. It is difficult to imagine that 
we could have come to such a decision in England, but 
somehow in the Midi things look different. 

We announced our decision to the management, who 
had clearly been wondering for some time how they were 
going to cope with our persistence. A little chamber¬ 
maid like one of Renoir’s models seized my suitcase 
from the car and bore it off, in spite of my protect that 
it was too heavy for her. 

When we had installed ourselves I wrote some letters— 
a note giving my address to the Tuileries, a card to the 
Cassells, a line or two on business—and Goody drove 
me into Hydres to post them. Amidft the palms and 
Stucco of the Riviera’s oldest winter resort, we talked, 
exchanging views and confidences. We seemed to 
understand each other better than on the previous night, 
I had already grown to like the Pettifers, and it looked 
as if our Stay together might be successful after all. 

We dined on a covered terrace open to the velvet 
night. An orange pelmet emphasized the midnight blue 
of sea and sky. A crescent moon hung tangled in the 
leaning trees and trailed a band of silver light across the 
sea. The scene had the absurd romantic beauty of a 
Stage set. One expected to hear an orchestra play soft 
airs. The warm air breathed of love: it was a night for a 
honeymoon. And the Pettifers were condemned to 
sleep with an old friend and a Stranger in their bedroom, 
and those two antagonistic to each othet. 

Goody and I looked at each other, coldly furious, 
both deploring the fa6t that it’s never the time and the 
place and the loved one all together, and wishing that 

N 
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by some magic of the night the other could be trans¬ 
muted into someone else, who would have known what 
value to set on such a piece of luck. 


The morning was clear and sunny. I Strolled out on 
to the terrace in my pyjamas, without a dressing-gown. 
They were rather good pyjamas of soft blue silk; I had 
bought them at Harrods in a moment of extravagance. 
A light wind ruffled the palm-fronds, but the air was 
warm and milky. A speed-boat was tearing across the 
bay with a water-skier hitched behind it. A man in a 
blue loin-cloth, his body brown and glowing, came up 
from the shore, carrying a pair of goggles and a goggle- 
fisher’s spear. I remembered that the nursery of this 
new sport, in which one Stalks one’s prey by swimming 
with one’s head under water, and captures it by a precise 
and powerful lunging dive with a special weapon, was 
not far off, in the neighbourhood of Antibes. They 
say that if one has once practised swimming with the 
proper sort of goggles on, the sea loses all its terrors, 
and the poorest swimmer begins to move in it with 
piscatory confidence. 

‘Can I have breakfast like this?’ I asked of a passing 
chambermaid. 

‘Certainly, sir. Everybody does. Here every one is 
at his ease.’ 

So I had breakfast under a palm-tree in my soft blue 
silk pyjamas, with difficulty capturing the sweetness of 
very runny jam, in which swam half-apricots, on pieces 
of buttered roll. I ordered Goody’s breakfast to be sent 
in to her; the Pettifers joined me on the terrace. Coffee 
was grateful on the tongue: I ground out the Stub of 
my cigarette with satisfaction. 

We idled away that morning doing absolutely nothing. 
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The Pettifers recounted some of their experiences on the 
way down. At Saulieu they had met a rich old English¬ 
man who had bought them drinks and talked a lot about 
his fiancee. Then there had been their visit to Chateau- 
neuf-du-Pape. 

'What made you go there?’ I asked. 

'We saw something about it in an advertisement on 
the way down. All the reft of the way Goody said: 
“I would love to go over that place. If only I could see 
it I should be happy.” She was ftill saying it when we 
arrived. As soon as we got inside she said: “I’d give 
anything if only I could wash my hands.” ’ 

The aftors and aftresses of a celebrated film company 
had visited the eftablishment immediately before the 
Pettifers and given orders totalling two hundred bottles 
on departure. The ftaff were in high fettle. Goody 
and the Pettifers spoke very bad and halting French— 
although I think they exaggerated its badness in my 
presence, in accordance with their peculiar sense of 
humour—but the ftaff were used to dealing with English 
cuftomers. Conversation was carried on in a mixture of 
two languages. Somebody explained, when they were 
tafting the Chateauneuf, that it was not really fair to 
drink red wine ftraight from the cellar. Pettifer, who 
really knows even less than I do about wine, said some¬ 
thing about room temperature. A little man with a 
pipette seized eagerly on the phrase, repeated it three or 
four times with a French pronunciation, and from this 
moment insifted on regarding Pettifer as a connoisseur. 
Pettifer set the seal on his reputation by preferring the 
Chateauneuf to an Hermitage. 

Goody joined us on the terrace. So did a small 
black poodle belonging to a Frenchman ftopping at the 
hotel. For the fitft time since I had known her, Goody’s 
face lit up with a genuine enthusiasm. On the subj eft of 
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dogs she was very English spinster. The dog’s master 
obligingly allowed it to pose for us while I took its 
photograph, and when she met me again in England 
after the war had Started Goody’s first inquiry was for 
the photograph of the Frenchman’s poodle. 

After lunch the wind increased in Strength, although 
it was Still very warm. A slight haze protected us from 
the full force of the sun, and prevented the landscape 
from having that marvellous clear-cut quality typical of 
the Cote d’Azur, and unsurpassed, according to ex¬ 
perienced travellers, even in California and South Africa. 
Visibility was about the same as on a fine summer’s day 
in England. It was bad luck on the Pettifers, who had 
left Provencal weather in the north to be greeted by 
northern weather in Provence. 

Nevertheless we bathed, and afterwards lay for some 
time in the sun. We returned to the terrace for tea 
(with more apricot jam), and afterwards I walked to the 
village by myself to buy Stamps and write letters. I sat 
outside the village cafb drinking weak beer, writing to 
my bank and Stella and my father, while children played 
on the pavement and cars swept by to Toulon or Hyeres, 
whirling up the duSt, 

At dinner we debated how we should spend the 
evening. Goody said she would like to go to some small 
place where there was dancing. I said such places were 
not easy to find, and that probably the best thing would 
be to go to some smart, noisy resort like Saint-Tropez. 
Goody said she hated smart places (which I don’t think 
was true) and that anyway Saint-Tropez was too far. 
Wasn’t there anything in Toulon? I said no doubt there 
was, but I couldn’t undertake to find it. Unless my 
initial mood is very cheerful, dance music is apt to make 
me feel acutely miserable, so I did not look forward to 
a very pleasant evening. I was relu&ant to confess to 
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what I knew would be imputed to me for a piece of wilful 
obstructionism, and tried not to sound boorish. I 
thought I could get through the evening without too 
much difficulty if we went to Saint-Tropez, which I knew 
and liked in spite of its vulgarity; but the idea of conduct¬ 
ing a rambling search for a resort of unspecified suit¬ 
ability through the mazes of Toulon didn’t appeal to 
me at all. 

‘What about the casino at Hyeres?’ I said. ‘There’s 
sure to be dancing and they sometimes have a cabaret.’ 

Goody said she didn’t want a cabaret, but after some 
more grumbling consented to try Hyeres. The Pettifers, 
with their usual amiability and good temper, said they 
would be happy to do anything we liked, which I think 
was true. 

When we reached the casino we found the greater 
part of it in darkness. However, a poster mentioned 
dancing, so I got out of the car and went round to the 
back of the building to make inquiries. I found a 
restaurant with a catchpenny air of smartness and tables 
laid for supper. A waiter appeared and informed me in 
English that there would be dancing at ten o’clock and 
that it would be very gay. His manner suggested a tout 
who spies a sucker. I might have fallen for this line at 
Saint-Tropez, but at Hyeres I was proof against such 
seduCtions. I returned to the car and reported in 
unfavourable terms. 

Goody, who had been kicking against going to the 
casino all along the road, now said she would like to 
go there. I felt coldly angry. We had arranged that 
if any of us didn’t want to do what the others did we 
should separate, and I asked to be put down at a cafe. 
I pointed out that all the time I had been in favour of 
going to the casino she had been against it, so that it was 
difficult to attribute her present support for the idea to 
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anything but a desire to be contrary. I was angry 
enough to have lost my temper if I had been in England, 
but my spell in the Midi had given me an unaccustomed 
placidity, and outwardly I remained tolerably calm. 
This gave my anger a rather odious flavour of righteous 
indignation. Goody’s face went wooden and resigned. 

The Pettifers asked what I proposed to do, and I said 
I should sit over a drink for half an hour or an hour, 
and then go home. They suggested picking me up 
later, but J said I would get a bus. Both then and on 
other occasions the Pettifers refused to be disturbed by 
any difference between me and Goody, showing an 
equanimity which I admired the more because I knew 
we were both behaving badly, and that according to my 
own rather Blimpish code the blame rested more heavily 
on me than on her. 

Goody and the Pettifers drove off. Lighting a cigar, 
1 ordered a glass of beer. Although slightly ruffled, 1 
was glad to be alone. That disillusioned little inner 
self which is not deceived by outward shows was aware 
that, unknown to the reSt of me, I had deliberately 
engineered the quarrel in order to escape from the 
contemplated binge, and was pleased by the success of 
the Stratagem. When the waiter brought my beer I 
asked him about the times of buses passing the turning 
to my hotel. He upset my complacency a little by saying 
that the last had gone, although it was only nine o’clock. 
When I had finished my drink J went and confirmed this 
by asking a policeman and the conductor of a bus going 
in the opposite direction. My demonstration of in¬ 
dependence would cost me the walk home. 

The night was fine and warm. I set out along one of 
the palm-lined avenues of Hybres, and was soon on the 
road which skirts the Mont des Oiseaux and runs along 
the shore of the Gulf of Gicns. I passed L’Almanarre, 
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near which have been found the remains of the con¬ 
siderable Graeco-Roman town of Pomponiana, of which 
history has preserved no record but its name. A few 
lights glittered on the isthmus of Giens. The walk was 
pleasant, although perhaps a trifle dull. My enj oyment of 
it was clouded, however, by the fear that my party 
would overtake me on the road and catch me walking 
home. As it happened, I reached home long before 
them. By the time they came in I was fast asleep. 
When the Pettifers asked me in the morning if I had got 
home all right, I thanked them hurriedly and said I had. 
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The Cote des Maures is the name given to the Stretch 
of coaSt between Plyeres and Frcjus. Behind it lies the 
mountainous region of the same name, which runs inland 
as far as the main line of the railway to Nice and Italy. 
This region is an island of schist and granite, geologically 
diftinA from the remainder of Provence, and differing 
markedly from the mainland in its scenery and vegeta¬ 
tion. Scenically its closest affinities are with the neigh¬ 
bouring region of the Estcrel, and with the easternmost 
buttress or fag-end of the Pyrenees, called the Albfres, 
which forms the modern frontier between. France and 
Spain. Its hills arc low and rounded, densely clothed 
with groves of ilex and cork-trees, or with Stretches of 
heather, rosemary, and thyme. The air of the Maures, 
like that of the Roussillon, is always sweet with the scent 
of these and a dozen other herbs. The sea is bluer along 
the C6te des Maures than anywhere else on the Riviera, 
barring Monte Carlo, and in coves where the cork and 
ilex come down (o the shore is Streaked with emerald 
green and turquoise. The cool green glitter of the 
evergreens enhances the deep blue of its skies. Its 
rocky substance, hard and brittle, and coloured like 
ruSty iron, flakes away in flat discs and shards which 
glisten with mica, or fool’s gold. It is one of the moSt 
sparsely inhabited areas in France. 

The ilex, holm oak, or evergreen oak (Qtiercus ilex) is 
believed by some to be the tree whose foliage was used 
by the Greeks for crowning those they wished to honour. 
Its scratchy leaves, resembling those of holly, must 
have made an uncomfortable garland. Its close relative, 
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Quercus suber , is the cork-tree. Cork is simply the outer 
bark of the cork-tree. Virtually all woody plants which 
increase in girth with age have such an outer bark, but 
in most it rots away each year, and in none is its accumula¬ 
tion so marked as in the cork-tree. In northern Russia 
cork is obtained from birch-trees, and elm-cork is 
also known. 

The first harvest is taken from the cork-oak when the 
tree is fifteen to twenty-five years old. Thereafter the 
cork is Stripped every eight or ten years. The first 
harvest, called virgin cork, is of poor quality, being 
tough and woody, and useful only for tanning or for 
the rustic work familiar in Victorian ferneries and on 
window-boxes. The second Stripping is good enough 
to be used for such crude purposes as making floats for 
nets. Subsequently the quality of the cork improves at 
each Stripping, and the tree continues to thrive under such 
treatment for another century or more. 

The cork is removed from the tree by making two 
cuts round the trunk, one a little above the ground, 
the other juSt below the point where it branches. A 
number of longitudinal cuts are then made, and the cork 
is peeled off in sefHons. Great care is needed to avoid 
injuring the inner bark. As soon as it is removed from 
the tree the cork is plunged into hot water and sub¬ 
sequently boiled, It is then left for six months to dry 
and season. The inner bark exposed by Stripping is the 
colour of cinnamon, and a grove of newly Stripped cork- 
oaks, with their trunks glowing redly in the green shade 
of its duSty foliage, is a sight of considerable beauty. 

The greater part of the region of the Maures is covered 
with forests of these cork-trees and of holm oaks. A 
road goes through one of the most important of these 
forests from Hyeres to Cogolin, and another, debouching 
from it after about ten miles, goes down to the sea and 
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follows the coast from Le Lavandou to Pardigon. We 
drove through here, on our way to Cannes, on the third 
day after our arrival. 

We had spent the previous day quietly. In the 
morning Pettifer and I had Strolled round the point to 
the little local fishing-harbour. On an open space by 
the shore some men were playing bowls and others were 
erceding Stalls for a coming festival. We met the French¬ 
man with the dog from our hotel, and he called to it 
as we passed. 

‘What I can’t get over,’ said Pettifer, ‘is the way these 
Frenchmen say id to their dogs. It seems to me to be 
carrying the whole thing too far.’ 

A brown-skinned girl of sixteen or so in a bathing 
suit, her mouth made up with a cerise lipstick, chatted 
on the mole to a group of boys about her own age. 
One of them was a young negro whose skin had a soft 
bloom like a plum’s. Urged on by her companions, 
she climbed to the middle platform of a diving-board 
and dived. She disappeared for a few seconds and came 
up laughing. 

Owners of boats moored in the lee of the mole were 
doing repairs and picnicking, it was Sunday, and there 
was an air of holiday abroad, although the weather 
looked uncertain. At lunch our hotel was full of parties 
giving special orders for lobster and bouillabaisse. 

‘I think it would be ta£tful to leave the Pettifers alone 
this afternoon,’ said Goody. 

1 suggested driving somewhere and bathing, if the 
weather was good enough, and afterwards having tea. 
We drove along the narrow tongue of land beside the 
saltpans to the isthmus of Gicns, and, finding nothing 
there to suit us, went back to the mainland and along to 
I-Iy&tes-Plage. The duSty, colourless beach, fringed by a 
narrow band of Stunted pines and a line of bungalows, 
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was littered with people, paper bags, and clumps of 
seaweed. Relying on the Gallic tolerance of nudity 
and the power of the quick hand to deceive the eye, 
I exchanged my shirt and trousers for my bathing slip 
on the open beach, and bathed under a grey sky while 
Goody sewed a button on my trousers. We had for¬ 
gotten to bring towels, and as there was no sun to dry 
me I had to mop my rapidly cooling body with a 
handkerchief until it was merely damp. 

We decided to have tea in Hyeres. On the way the 
Storm broke. We saw it approaching and juSt got the 
drop-head up in time. The next moment a deluge 
descended on Hyeres, obscuring vision, choking the 
gutters, and causing the Streets to run like rivers. The 
rain seemed to come down in an unbroken Stream as if it 
were being poured out of a bucket. In the second or 
two it took us to get from the car to a teashop, across 
the width of a narrow pavement, our shoulders were 
soaked. After we had got inside the rain gave place 
to hail. Enormous hailstones bounced off balconies and 
the roofs of cars with a terrifying clatter. They were 
not ordinary hailstones; they were not in the least like 
pigeons’ eggs, except perhaps in size: they were flattened 
cubes or rectangular parallelepipeds, like the pieces of 
ice one takes out of the freezing-tray of a refrigerator, 
and very neatly as large. Or they may have been true 
cubes, apparently distorted by some trick of vision; 
they were certainly not spherical or oval. When the 
Storm had left off, after about an hour, and we were 
able to go out, they were piled several inches deep on 
the bonnet of the car. 


This Storm seemed to mark the definite breaking up 
of the fine spell I had had at Aix. That evening we sat 
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disconsolately drinking Still champagne inside a cafe- 
reStaurant whose terrace had been flooded out. ‘It 
isn’t fizzy, you know,’ said the waiter, incredulous, when 
we gave our order. A customer played the accordion 
and we tried to dance on a wet Stone floor. 

And this morning wc drove eastwards under a grey 
and threatening sky. The dickey of the car had no pro- 
tedfion from the weather. We looked anxiously at the 
hurrying clouds, and asked the proprietor of a garage 
where we Stopped for petrol whether we should have 
rain. He said that the coming Storm would be driven 
inland and that if we went to Cannes wc should escape it. 

I asked Goody to Stop in Hydros while I bought a cap 
to keep my hair from blowing about. .1 went into a 
shop and asked if they had any white linen caps. The 
proprietor produced several and I tried one on. I 
expedted to look and feel a fool in it, but a glance in the 
mirror persuaded me that the effedt was not bad after all. 
My skin was brown, my face had filled out a little lately, 
I had lived agreeably for some weeks without working. 
I was going through a period of self-confidence, almost 
of arrogance, which was proof against almost anything, 
and which gave me an expression that: was almost 
jaunty. I decided that the successful carrying off of a 
linen cap was a matter well within my compass. I paid 
my money, adjusted the angle of the cap to a nicety, 
assumed a careless, faintly caddish air, and walked out 
of the shop. 

It was nevertheless with some self-consciousness that 
I approached the car. Goody and the Pettifers pointedly 
refrained from comment. 

‘Well, what do you think of it?’ I said, Stung. 

‘Not bad,’ said Pcttifer. 

‘I Still don’t like them, but it doesn’t look as bad on 
you as I thought it would,’ his wife conceded. 
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‘What do you think, Goody?’ 

‘Not bad. Not bad at all. I suppose it sort of suits 
you, in a way,’ said Goody, inconsiderately damning my 
headgear with faint praise. A trifle dashed, I climbed 
into the dickey. 

Ten miles out of Hyeres we forked right. The road 
wound and twisted through a tunnel of evergreens to¬ 
wards the sea. Le Lavandou was full of Stoutish 
women looking a trifle lost in the beach pyjamas and dark 
glasses which a week of sunshine had made habitual. 
We went down to the harbour, turned round, and 
returned to the cliff road. 

The Cote des Maures has the reputation of being 
less well served by railways and long-distance buses than 
most parts of the Midi, and has escaped the international 
fame of the blue-train diStrifl which extends from Saint- 
Raphael to the Italian frontier. The main line of the 
railway passes inland between Toulon and Frejus, be¬ 
hind the mountain chain. A bus runs from Toulon to 
Cavaliere, but no further. The whole diStrift is served 
by a toy-like narrow-gauge railway, the Chemin de Fer 
de Provence, which has recently been equipped with 
faSt and comfortable rolling Stock. But the change at 
Toulon Still discourages the cosmopolitan traveller. 
A generation ago it took four hours to travel the fifty 
miles between Hy&res and Saint-Raphael by the fastest 
train, and the Cote des Maures was virtually unknown. 

To-day the coaSt from Le Lavandou to Pardigon is 
popular. Its patrons are middle-class French people 
and English writers, painters, and civil servants: the 
former the sort of people who in England would take 
their families to Bournemouth or the Channel Islands, 
the latter people who have enough leisure or long enough 
holidays to get abroad once or twice a year, provided 
they do it fairly economically. The peninsula of 
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Camarat is comparatively exclusive, in that a good deal 
of it belongs to one landlord, who does not look with 
favour on the speculative builder. Saint-Tropez is 
unique among the resorts of the Cote des Maures, since 
it is the only one whose name is known to the world of 
international fashion. Miss Elsa Maxwell (let us say) 
has probably never heard of Le Lavandou, and would 
deny all knowledge of it if she had; but if you spoke 
to her of Saint-Tropez she would listen with com¬ 
prehension and respedt. The socialite summer popula¬ 
tion of Saint-Tropez lives, however, in villas: the town 
is merely a rather beautiful, very beautifully situated 
fishing-harbour, popular with yachtsmen and established 
artists, which becomes gay, gaudy, and relatively ex¬ 
pensive for a brief period in summer. It then attradls 
an extraordinarily mixed crowd of visitors, among them 
many who are glad of an opportunity to worship the 
villa population at slightly closer range than that 
provided by the illustrated journals. 

The reSt of the Cote des Maures, from Beauvallon to 
Saint-Aygulf, is moderately gay and even smart, without 
being at all socialite. Sainte-Maximc and Val cl’Esquieres 
are both popular with successful adtors, addresses, fashion¬ 
able photographers and slightly fashionable dressmakers, 
out to make a splash at a reasonable cost. They also 
have many English visitors, chiefly of the ‘business 
executive’ and minor professional classes, and are good 
places at which to spend a holiday intended to consist 
mainly of sun-bathing and dancing, with perhaps a little 
speed-boating or surf-boarding, People are often in 
doubt whether they would enjoy a holiday at such a 
resort; their best course is to ask themselves whether 
they would be likely to enjoy a cruise. 

The Cote des Maures was certainly not at its best on 
the morning of out drive to Cannes. There are grey 
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days when the landscape seems to glow with an added 
colour; this, however, was not one of them. Dark 
clouds scudded quickly across the sky, and there was a 
feeling of foreboding in the air. The scenery seemed to 
have gone dead. The car was running badly and Goody 
was despondent. As we entered Saint-Raphael rain 
began to fall. At my suggestion the car was parked 
near a restaurant I knew, famous for its copious meals. 

Goody was inclined to begrudge the time it would take 
to eat a proper lunch, as she wanted to get to her bank 
in Cannes before it closed. She spoke of getting a light 
meal somewhere or driving Straight on. I rejefted the 
second plan as being impossibly tiring. I based on some 
experience of looking for light meals in French towns 
the opinion that it would be quicker to eat our way 
through a normal menu. The Pettifers were both hungry 
and supported me. Goody surrendered with rather a 
bad grace. Her reludance appeared not to be due to 
haSte alone. Like many people with experience of 
living at several different income levels, she was alter¬ 
nately recklessly extravagant and unnecessarily cautious. 
We were each paying our own expenses, and she seemed 
to resent being made to spend a few shillings on a sub¬ 
stantial meal, although she would cheerfully have paid 
twice as much for the privilege of Standing a round of 
drinks to a group of friends who might not particularly 
have wanted them. 

Saint-Raphael is sandwiched between the Cote des 
Maures and the ESterel. Spiritually as well as topo¬ 
graphically it is in marked contrast to both diStriffs. 
It Stands at the mouth of a river whose wide valley is 
notoriously a corridor for the icy winds which sweep 
down from the Alps. In spite of a bad climate, it was a 
popular winter resort at the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth centuries. Vi&orian and 
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Edwardian doctors used to advise their Anglo-Saxon 
patients wintering on the Cote d’Azur to wind up with 
a week or so at Saint-Raphael in April, in order to pre¬ 
pare themselves for the rigours of spring in their own 
country. Since there arc Still Anglo-Saxons who like 
what they refer to as ‘nice bracing places’ and ‘a good 
blow’, Saint-Raphael Still ai.tracks a winter clientele, and 
the English Library continues to flourish. The fa£t that 
in summer it attracts an altogether different, more 
numerous, and much more plebeian set of visitors en¬ 
hances its resemblance to one of those English seaside 
resorts whose genteel inhabitants are displaced each 
summer by a swelling tide of winkle-eating or ice-cream- 
consuming trippers. It is a town of trim, smug villas 
and neat gardens. Its sea front, a chara&criStic feature, 
has the clean and tidy look which pleasantly distinguishes 
French places on which the English have imposed 
their takes. 

The restaurant we entered was crammed to capacity. 
Room after room was filled with customers eating as if 
they never expefted to see food again. Previous know¬ 
ledge of the establishment warned me not to regard this 
as evidence of some unusual activity in the town, but 
to accept it as a normal feature of the restaurant. During 
the usual hours of lunch and dinner I myself, and those 
whom I have questioned, have never seen it anything 
but full to burking. Profiting, no doubt, by a long 
experience of catering for appetites inflamed by the 
nipping, eager airs of Saint-Raphael, its proprietors have 
built up an enormous trade by pouring forth food of 
excellent quality with an abundance which would satisfy 
the dreams of a Starving man. The establishment de¬ 
luges, it overwhelms, it Stuns its customers by its 
generosity. It invites, it even encourages them to 
consume meals which in normal circumstances—even 
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supposing that the Stomach of a ruminant could be 
adapted to omnivorousness—would floor an ox. 

We gazed about us, bewildered by the sight of so 
much alimentary a&ivity. Our emotions were those of 
a man suddenly ushered into a vast faftory working at 
full pressure. The imperious will of the manager 
magically created a vacant table for us somewhere in 
the throng. We sat down. The waiter hovered to 
take our order. 

‘The hors-d’cstwre I said, ‘are good.’ 

I was right. They were also so numerous that they 
required a supplementary table for their support. Jane 
and Pettifer and I, who were hungry, taSted nearly all 
of them. Goody ate more discreetly. I doubt if she 
enjoyed her lunch. It was a meal which really called 
for one’s whole attention, and she had not her whole 
attention to give. Her mind ran forward to Cannes 
and her closing bank and the letters which ought to be 
waiting for her at the poSt office. 

As it was Still raining when we finished lunch we 
arranged that I should go on to Cannes with Goody, 
leaving the others to amuse themselves at a cinema in 
Saint-Raphael. 

Between Saint-Raphael and Cannes lies the woody, 
mountainous region of the Esterel, traditionally inhabited 
by wild boars and surly woodmen. Until quite recently 
the people of this tugged and sparsely inhabited diStrift 
were notorious for their unfriendly chara&er and their 
habit of giving deliberately misleading information to 
Strangers who had loft their way. This reputation seems 
to have left them only within the last few years. The 
forests of the Esterel Still shelter a few wild boars, and 
people Still go out from Cannes to hunt them. 

There are two roads between Saint-Raphael and 
Cannes. Both skirt the Esterel, one going along the 
0 
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cliffs and serving the small resorts which cling to them, 
the other winding through the woods which clothe the 
northern face of die mountains. Both roads ate 
tortuous and call for careful driving. The inland road 
is slightly the shorter, but has the Steeper gradients. 

After debate we decided to go by the inland road and 
return along the cliffs. Lunch had taken rather a long 
time, and if Goody’s bank closed at four o’clock we 
should only juSt be there in time, assuming that we could 
make normal speed. If anything held us up we should 
probably be too late, unless, as we hoped, the bank 
Stayed open until half-paSt four or five. 

The car went even worse than before lunch, It had 
developed a bad knock, and the smallest gradient called 
for a change down. Goody wore an infuriating air of 
martyred resignation as we toiled painfully up the 
winding hills of the Estcrel. Guilty and fuming, I 
Strove desperately to summon up the required combina¬ 
tion of taft, contrition, and cheerfulness. A forced 
jollity, I felt, would be likely to provoke a fatal accident, 
but on the other hand to acquiesce in Goody’s gloom 
would merely enhance it. 1'he problem was to encour¬ 
age optimism without oneself appearing optimistic, 
since to do the latter would have seemed callous and 
unsympathetic. I don’t think I solved it. 

We entered the main shopping Street of Cannes at a 
minute before four. It took us a few minutes to dis¬ 
cover the bank, and when we got there we found our 
worft fears realized: it had closed at four o’clock. We 
had missed it by five minutes at the most. 

We looked at each other hopelessly. 

'What now?’ I said. 

‘I want to go to the post office. I ’ll get my letters 
and then I ’ll sec if I can knock them up. 1 ’ll put on a 
helpless air and tell them I muH have the money and in 
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the end they ’ll give it to me ju£t to get rid of me. After 
all, the money ’s there, and I’m not coming all this way 
again to-morrow if I can help it, with the car like this. 
I once got money from a bank in Berlin on the Strength 
of my passport, and I have got an account at this one.’ 

‘Suppose they’ve all gone home?’ 

£ I ’ll ring up the manager at his private house. If I 
can’t do anything else I can probably arrange for them to 
transfer the credit to Toulon or somewhere, so that I 
shan’t have to come all the way over here again.’ 

‘But can you speak French well enough to do all that 
by yourself?’ 

‘I ’ll make him understand me somehow. I can 
always manage if you ’re not there. I don’t mind how 
long it takes so long as I’m by myself.’ 

This display of feminine determination rather 
frightened me. Undoubtedly in practice I like women 
to be reasonably efficient; but I feel that so long as they 
continue to take pleasure in being provided with free 
smokes and having doors opened for them, they will 
do well to pursue a line which has served them well in 
the past, and refrain from being aggressively self-sufficient 
in the presence of die other sex. Alriiough I know more 
French than Goody, I could not imagine myself pursuing 
a foreign bank manager to his home with the request 
that he would cash a cheque for me out of banking hours. 
I thought that if I were in her position I should probably 
either drop a note into the bank’s letter box, asking for 
my credit to be transferred to a handier branch, or Stay 
the night in Cannes and wait for the bank to open in 
the morning. I offered to go home by train if Goody 
wanted to do the latter, and take advantage of the 
opportunity to get her car repaired. 

Meanwhile we went to the post office. There was a 
long line of people waiting for letters. Goody took her 
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place in the queue, and I ktood beside her to keep her 
company. When it came to her turn there was nothing 
for her. As she turned away from the pigeon-hole I 
was suddenly aware of her fatigue and irritation and 
fundamental disappointment: my resentment faded away 
and T felt warm, friendly, sympathetic. 

‘Never mind I’ I said, touching her arm, ‘I ’ll take you 
to one of those little places on the Croisette and buy you 
an ice, or coffee and cakes. Or tea.’ 

There are several little places on the Croisette which 
are gay and rather charming. Mo$t women would have 
been quite glad to be taken to one of them, and, although 
an ice is admittedly no substitute for a missing letter, few 
would have failed, anyway, to give me credit for a friendly 
gesture. Being tired, perhaps Goody felt that she would 
not cut a sufficiently elegant figure on the Croisette. 

‘I don’t want an ice!’ she said peevishly. 

‘Well, would you like me to buy you a drink, then?’ 

‘No, I wouldn’t. I don’t want anything, thank you.’ 

To extend an olive branch and have it rudely dashed 
from one’s hand is always unpleasant. Perhaps in five 
or ten years’ time one will have grown more philo¬ 
sophical and will not be hurt by such rebuffs; meanwhile 
one is. It seemed to me that Goody was behaving very 
badly, and, according to my Standards, the fad that I 
had once or twice behaved rather badly to her was no 
excuse. 

For another woman, for the small, dark, sensual type 
of person who usually attracts me, I would have made 
allowances: I would have laughed her out of her ill 
humour or left her alone to sulk until she came round 
of her own accord. From Goody, because she was so 
fair, so English, and usually so restrained, I exafted a 
higher Standard of behaviour. This was not very subtle 
of me, and it was certainly not fair. But then, apart 
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from the question of sex, the small, dark, sensual type of 
person was a human type which interested me and with 
whose emotions I was able to sympathize even when 
their expression conflicted with my interests; whereas 
the blunt fail was that I was not prepared to show any 
interest in Goody except in so far as she conformed to a 
preconception which experience had shown to be 
largely inaccurate. I was hurt and annoyed by her 
refusal to be comforted, to allow me to regain the role 
of dominant male and restore the normal relationship 
between us. I told her what I thought of her peevish¬ 
ness, and, as usually happens when one is angry, a bit 
mote. We did not Storm at each other, but quarrelled 
in a very Anglo-Saxon manner, criticizing each other’s 
outlook and conduit in low voices but with considerable 
bitterness. 

It was a civilized quarrel and did little good. We 
arranged to meet in an hour’s time at a teashop; and 
Goody, scorning my aid, went off to do her business. 

I walked down to the Croisette. The rain had Stopped 
and the sun came out. The little cafds and teashops 
along the Croisette were full of people, mostly young; 
expensive cars manoeuvred for parking space; outside 
the coiffeurs’ women were having their hair waved in the 
open air. I breathed an atmosphere compounded of 
sea air, perfume, and the scent of flowers, 

I don’t think I have many illusions about the spiritual 
value of a pleasure city of the upper middle class like 
Cannes.' But the faff is that, whatever one’s taStes and 
the atmosphere one normally likes to inhabit, if one 
has been brought up in a certain way one is bound to 
be visited occasionally by a craving for the sight of well- 
dressed, apparently leisured, and outwardly elegant 
people, even if they do nothing but utter vapidities in 
the accents of Manchester or Soho. In the intelligent, 
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the fit usually yields easily to brief homoeopathic treat¬ 
ment; its occasional recurrence is, however, a phe¬ 
nomenon which muSt be reckoned with. A man who 
has pitched his tent on Hampstead’s wild and woolly 
heights, and aspires to keep his finger on the national 
pulse, does well to visit the more settled parts of London 
occasionally, not merely to satisfy himself that their 
effete inhabitants have not withered away before the 
blaSt of his neighbours’ criticism, but also as an element 
in a balanced mental diet. Cannes performs exaftly 
the same service for a man spending any length of time 
in provincial France. 

This atmosphere of leisured frivolity is to be breathed 
more purely in Cannes than in any other town on the 
C6te d’Azur. Nice is a big city, a centre of industry and 
commerce, and only secondarily a place of winter resi¬ 
dence and a resort. And Monte Carlo is too mixed, too 
easy-going, too hospitable, to distil the authentic air of 
fashionable idleness. The expensive fantasies of Monte 
Carlo make anybody feel like a million dollars; Cannes 
is more selective. The visitor to Monte Carlo has only 
to Stroll once or twice on the terrace and round the 
Casino gardens to feel that the place belongs to him; at 
Cannes, unless he plays lawn tennis and polo, or at least 
has friends who do, and dances at the fashionable night 
clubs, he will soon feel like a civilian in an army mess 
or an aesthete in the shites. 

Nevertheless, for any Student of the world and anybody 
willing to admit that he likes to find himself sometimes 
among frivolous and well-dressed people, with or without 
the addition of pet dogs and palm-trees, Cannes is a very 
pleasant place in which to spend an idle hour. There is 
something vulgar in its bogusness, of course. I have 
called Cannes in another book the seaside dream of 
Surbiton and the Stock Exchange come true. But then 
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we live in a bogus world, and there is no point in being 
superior about it. Bloomsbury and Hampstead are 
bogus in one way, Cannes and Mayfair in another, not 
so different as one might suppose. And there are times 
when the latter kind of bogusness is more amusing, 
even to an observer from outside. 

It was therefore not without a certain satisfaction that 
I found myself once more breathing the atmosphere of 
a place in which it was possible to spend quite a lot of 
money. I had planned to go the whole length of the 
coaft with Goody, to bathe at Monte Carlo Beach and go 
on to Menton, where some friends of hers had a villa. 
The bad behaviour of the car, if nothing else, made it 
improbable that we should carry out that plan. I was 
glad we had been able to get at least as far as Cannes; 
for the refit, I was reasonably content, because I had 
visited Monte Carlo, and walked in the shadow of its 
sugared and rococo architecture, fairly recently. 

I entered the teashop I had chosen for my rendezvous 
with Goody and ordered coffee and a cake. The tea- 
shop was small, crowded, fairly smart. A long line of 
birdcages was built into the thickness of one wall. 
The treble chatter of its denizens was interwoven with 
a brittle web of human conversation. More than half 
the customers were English, and two-thirds of them were 
women. Class meets class and province province in a 
land where money, joined to a single generation of 
acquaintance with table napkins, talks. Professor .Hig¬ 
gins, sitting in that teashop, would have found scope for 
the exercise of his peculiar knowledge; his creator would 
have been delighted to meet so much evidence of human 
resourcefulness and adaptability. The saving grace of a 
fashionable cross-Atlantic intonation was summoned to 
redeem many a native asperity of accent; curious pro¬ 
vincial distortions of vowel sounds passed triumphantly 
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for the deliberate naiveties disseminated by the schools 
of drama. Aware that if 1 had not been a bit of a snob 
myself I might not have noticed these things, and should 
therefore have been the poorer, 1 pondered on the power 
of that impulse which in moft countries can be placed 
second—and in England, where the women are mostly 
frigid, may plausibly be reckoned first—among the 
factors controlling bourgeois human conduct. 

1 also thought of Monte Carlo and the glitter of its 
coast. I had gone there last year in the spring. For the 
first few days the weather had been bad, but then the 
sun had shone, and that fantastic place had come into its 
own. From the Rock one looked across the harbour, 
over a dark sea Streaked with emerald, to its buildings, 
gleaming againSt the background of the mountains. On 
the right the line of the shore, with its fringe of pale 
beach and the hills behind, extended eastwards to Italy. 
Somewhere to the north were the mighty, shining Alps 
with their eternal snows. In the Streets one walked past 
buildings which glistened like the icing on a wedding- 
cake against a background of dark sky. The moSt 
elaborate wedding-cake was Garnicr’s casino. The grass 
in the casino gardens was acid green beneath a sun 
whose light seemed as hard and Stagy as the artificial 
glare which succeeded it at nightfall, lighting up the 
palms and the scarlet - painted benches, holding the 
flowers in an aching trance of wakefulness. Sea and 
sky were an artificial back-cloth. 

There were human a (Tors on this scene: men and 
women as rococo and fantastic as the mouldings of the 
temple to whose service they had dedicated their de¬ 
clining years. The oddest, and, because they were 
the oddest, the moSt characteristic of the men wore 
Edwardian coStume and rode in little horse - drawn 
carriages driven by Italian coachmen. Their companions 
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surpassed the bird of paradise in splendour, the phoenix 
in years, the turkey-cock in Strangeness. Among this 
throng there were men who wore Stocks and bowler 
hats with curly brims, and hobbled in pointed patent- 
leather boots; there were men who ought to have been 
dead, and raddled women who had been the mistresses 
of great men forty years ago. 

I reviewed the whole of Monte Carlo with my mental 
eye. From the hairy, phallic cadti in its gardens to the 
Striped and spotted dcep-sca fish in its aquarium, the 
place was a unity, a complete thing, one and indivisible. 
How vulgar human beings are! I thought. And how 
delicious! I should not see Monte Carlo on this trip, 
and if war came perhaps I should not see it again at all. 
But I was warmed by the thought of it: odd, fantastic, 
blatant, vulgar, beautiful—the perfeft gesture of con¬ 
tempt for human nature. 

I ate up the last crumbs of my rich and deleterious, 
delicious cake. At the entrance to the teashop Goody 
hovered, refusing sustenance. 


The garage had diagnosed serious ignition trouble, 
which would take a day or two to set right. Goody 
decided to go back in the car and have the job done in 
Toulon or Hyetes. 

We drove westwards, past the flower market and the 
harbour. Fringing the bay of La Napoule, we mounted 
to the cliff road of the Cotniche d 3 0r. 

The seaward face of the Esterel is a locality in which 
nature, as if anxious to spare no pains to produce a 
really slap-up landscape, seems at times to have com¬ 
mitted one of her rare lapses from good taste. Porphyry 
cliffs of an unpleasant, pumicc-Iike texture, and purplish- 
red in colour, like decaying meat, do battle with bright 
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blue seas and skies in a manner offensive even to those 
with a Stomach for Strong contrasts. The very pebbles 
on the beach are red. In places the green of foliage helps 
to reconcile these contrasts and produce the kind of 
daring harmony or assonance which modern taSte has 
learned to like; and certain conditions of the light pro¬ 
duce a similar effect. At night, when the moon leans 
in at quiet coves through lattices of leaning pines and 
trails a broken pathway on the sea, the coaSt takes on a 
conventional but scdu&ive beauty. The district enjoys 
sunsets of extraordinary magnificence. But in general 
I should say that the rather gaudy splendours of this 
coaSt make less appeal to the contemporary amateur of 
scenery than either the unassuming gaiety of the Cote 
des Maures, or the huge magnificence of the Alpine 
littoral which Stretches from Cannes eastwards. On the 
other hand the coaSt of the Bsterel is at tractive at close 
quarters, which the Riviera between Cannes and Nice is 
not. Its resorts are small and quiet and are said to be 
sheltered from the mistral. 

Wc drove on, round hairpin bends and in one place 
through a tunnel burrowed in the rock. The day which 
had begun with wind and rain and flying clouds had 
spent its force and was going out in a flat grey calm, 
relieved by gleams of golden light from the dying sun. 
We passed Cap Roux, Antheor, Agay. Night was 
falling as we came into Saint-Raphael, 


The Pettifers were waiting for us at the rcStautant 
where we had lunched. We ate a sandwich and drove on. 
Goody and the Pettifers piled into the front of the car 
and I sat in the dickey. 

An extraordinary calm had succeeded to the wild 
morning and uncertain afternoon. In the warm, Still 
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darkness we drove along the coaSt, through Val 
d’Esquieres and Sainte-Maxime, past lighted hotels 
where people were finishing their dinner in the open air, 
and villas where they sat in drawing-rooms. At La 
Foux, where the road forks, we took the inland route 
which goes through Cogolin, La Mole, and the forest 
of Le Dom. The Stillness of the night was holy. We 
drove through the forest, with a smell like hops in the 
air and a half-moon hanging in the sky. In the rare 
villages we passed, labourers were sitting over their 
drinks on the terraces of lighted cafes, talking in quiet 
voices. Presently a huge light like a harvest moon 
appeared before us, low down in the sky as if it had got 
entangled in the trees. It swung across the road, came to¬ 
wards us a few feet above the ground, and finally emerged 
as a lighted paper lantern carried by a man on a bicycle. 

The raised drop-head cut me off from the other 
occupants of the car. The peace of the night enveloped 
me. Listening to the hum of the wheels, I was caught up 
into a mood of mystic contemplation, in which it seemed 
that the past, the present, and the future were simul¬ 
taneously present to my understanding. I heard a twig 
snap as the cat slowed for a corner. I was bathed in a 
delicious peace. It seemed that the secrets of the uni¬ 
verse, of human life and suffering, were revealed to me, 
not in words but mystically, and that all the sins and 
errors of my past life, and its present impcrfeftions, 
were justified by this moment of quiet ecstasy. I 
thought of the sun and its feel on my skin, of music and 
buildings and poetry and flowers, of the sea and moun¬ 
tains and the voices of friends, of Tania in the hot wind 
saying ‘Life is good,’ and I knew that I was happy. 

I thought of Stella coming towards me across the 
Atlantic, of the enormous lighted vessel which bore her 
at the dark night’s core. 
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I thought of other friends, of rooms and landscapes in 
which we had met and spoken. My being was flooded 
with a warm, delicious happiness. It was as if some 
force outside myself, against which I had often Struggled, 
had borne me safely through the Storms of life for the 
sake of this one moment. I knew, too, that because of 
this moment I had an armour againSt future troubles, 
that nothing in the future could hurt me as the past had 
clone. For the first time in my life I felt content. 1 knew 
that if my life were to end next day I should feel no 
regrets, but only gratitude for having lived. 

In the heart of the forest it was cold. 1 tapped on 
the mica window in front of me, and Goody Stopped the 
car. I travelled the rest of the way wearing Pettifet’s 
beach wrap, with my knees wrapped in a rug and my 
linen cap pulled well down on my head. 

As we left the forest and approached Hyeres the night 
grew warm again. Lights twinkled on the isthmus of 
Giens. We slipped quickly through Hyeres and L’Alma- 
natre. The car drew up outside the hotel. 

Wc got out, Stretching our cramped limbs. The 
dining-room was dark, but the Staff were Still awake, 
and 1 suggested asking if we could have some food. 
Goody, tired and disappointed after her long day, re¬ 
turned me a surly answer. 

'If only I could make her cry/ 1 thought, ‘she would 
be all tight/ My experience in the forest had left me 
dangerously exalted. In what appeared to me at the 
time cold blood, but aflually in a fit of mad presumption, 
I behaved with ridiculous arrogance to Goody, treating 
her rough and telling her to mend her manners. We 
quarrelled violently and finally. Except to receive my 
apology with cutting coldness in the morning, she did 
not speak to me or recognize my presence again until 
die evening in England, many weeks afterwards, when 
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someone introduced us to each other, and, since we 
were compelled to speak, we decided to be friends again. 

Despite the signal failure of my attempt at cave-man 
Stuff to effedd an improvement in the relation between 
me and Goody, it was not entirely wafted. If it did no 
good to Goody, it did some to me. On me it added 
as a kind of emotional orgasm or catharsis. Although 
conscious that I was behaving absurdly, I Still felt oddly 
proud of my performance. As I left Goody to eat her 
supper untroubled by my presence, I was compelled to 
smile at my own absurdity; yet my self-mockery was not 
unmixed with satisfaction. It is undoubtedly a Strain 
to be constantly civilized, and there is a corresponding 
relief in occasionally behaving like a savage. I bore 
my portion of cold chicken to the lonely couch the 
management had found for me in the salon after our 
uncomfortable first night. Having eaten it, 1 turned out 
the light and slept more soundly than I had done 
for weeks. 




Book Four 

ALONE AGAIN: TARASCON, PARIS, AND THE 
PRELUDE TO A WAR 




CHAPTER I 


For once I overslept. I awoke to the sound of English 
voices speaking laborious French in the recesses of the 
hotel. By Straining my ears I could juSt make out what 
was going on. Another bedroom had become vacant, 
and the management had offered it to Goody and me. 
She and Jane were explaining that Goody and I did not 
amount to a pair, that so far from being a married couple 
we were scarcely even friends. I caught the word 
‘ Aix,’ and realized that owing to my friends’ imperfeft 
French the impression conveyed to the hotel was that 
they had met me in that town for the first time and had 
brought me along as the casual recipient of a lift. When 
they heard this the shall' of the hotel collapsed in helpless 
laughter. The Story was passed from mouth to mouth 
throughout the hotel, and all that morning sounds of 
uncontrollable merriment issued from behind the door 
leading to the Staff quartets. I could never decide 
whether the glances with which I was regarded from that 
moment were intended to convey reproof or admiration. 

The weather during the remaining two or three days 
of my Stay was indifferent. Occasionally the sun shone 
feebly and we bathed. It was never so cold that one 
needed to wear more than a pair of trousers and a short- 
sleeved shirt. But the gorgeous heat one experts of the 
south of France in August failed to return. My time 
when I was not bathing was spent in writing letters and 
walking to the village to post them. 

I was drinking my coffee after lunch on Wednesday 
when Pettifer came on to the terrace carrying a French 
newspaper. He said: ‘It says here that Germany has 
p 209 
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concluded a pad: with Russia.’ I had the feeling one 
always has when one hears bad news suddenly, that one 
always knew it was going to happen and has been 
living in a fool’s paradise. 1 said: ‘Are you sure it 
says that?’ He looked at the paper again and said: 
‘No, it only says they ’re going to.’ For some reason 
I did not ask to look at the paper and he took it away 
with him. We bathed together later without mentioning 
the subjedh 

Later that day we heard that a man at the garage 
which was repairing Goody’s car had had his mobiliza¬ 
tion papers. But that had happened last September too. 
That evening a Frenchman who spoke English and was 
helping Goody in her business with the bank came over 
to our table and advised us to get back to England as 
soon as possible. Fie said that other English people 
on the coatit were cutting short their holidays and racing 
home as faSt as they could go. 

I was beginning to be bored at the hotel and had 
already arranged to leave next morning for Tarascon, 
where I expected to meet Stella and her friend. Not 
knowing Tarascon 1 thought it would be as good a place 
as any from which to make a dash for home if the neces¬ 
sity arose. The Pcttifers and Goody said they would 
Stay out their holiday whatever happened, short of their 
being ordered to leave France, 

My last evening on the coaSt I spent with the Pcttifers, 
talking and drinking in a modest little Cafe near the port. 
Goody seemed annoyed that the Pcttifers had refused to 
take sides with her against me, and Stayed in the hotel. 
There was a very beautiful waitress at the cafe, dark and 
fairly tall and graceful, very conscious of her sex appeal 
and her grace. Whenever wc wanted a drink I clapped 
my hands imperiously and she looked up. I beckoned 
her in what might be called a come-hither sort of fashion 
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and she left off what she was doing and came over to us 
with the look that girls use nowadays when their mothers 
would have blushed. 1 got a considerable kick out of 
this performance, which gave me a pleasant sense of 
power and went a long way to make up for the failure 
of my cave-man Stuff with Goody. 

I left the hotel in the morning about half-pah: nine 
and was due to arrive at Tarascon in time for a late lunch. 
I carried my own bag to the bus hop. T wore my mack¬ 
intosh again and my linen cap was huffed into a pocket. 
I juft missed a bus and waited nearly half an hour for 
the next. It took a long time over the journey and 
landed me at Toulon Station a minute before my train was 
due. J rushed to get my ticket, but the train, which 
came from beyond the Italian frontier, was half an 
hour late. 

The ha don was crowded with men who had got their 
mobilization papers and families cutting short their 
summer hay on the coah because the head of the family or 
a son in Paris or Marseilles had been called up. The 
atmosphere was heavy with suppressed grief. Pathetic¬ 
ally young husbands were saying good-bye to their 
wives and children and other young men were being 
seen off by their girls or mothers. Smartly dressed 
women in black with their make-up rather carelessly put 
on looked curiously at menfolk who had suddenly been 
transformed from husbands and brothers into hrangers 
dressed in the hiff uniform of army officers, preoccupied 
by the determination not to muddle the inStru&ions they 
had received that morning. The minds of these men 
were already fixed on a new job. Apart from inquiries 
about trains, there was not much conversation. Almost 
everybody looked grave but calm, and I only saw one 
woman weeping. 

At Marseilles we were met by the news that out train 
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had missed its connexions for Paris, Lyons, Mines, 
Perpignan, Toulouse, and Bordeaux. There was no 
train for Tarascon until two o’clock. I left my bag in 
the cloakroom and walked into the town. Rain was 
falling Steadily. The world seemed to have aged a 
lifetime since the previous day and a century had gone by 
since I had met Tania at the Calc de 1’Oasis. 1 passed 
a number of restaurants and walked down the Canne- 
biere. For a moment 1 thought of going to the restaurant 
where 1 had lunched with the Simons and Reginald, but 
rejeXed the idea. J turned into a brasserie which adver¬ 
tised quick lunches. Although 1 had ample time for 
lunch when [ sat down, the waiter took so long to take 
my order that eventually 1 had to be content with a 
hurried sandwich. 

Back at the Station, 1 was told to get into a relief train 
which left a few minutes before two, and change at 
Arles. The long-distance trains were running in dupli¬ 
cate and Stopping at places they usually ignored. In the 
circumstances the journey to Arles was not unduly slow, 
but seemed so because I sat on an uncomfortable seat 
in an olcl-fashioned third-class carriage, and because of 
the atmosphere of crisis in which it was made. 

There was something terribly ominous, something 
indescribably oppressive to the spirits, in the conjunc¬ 
tion of the sudden heavy rain with the sudden worsening 
of the European ^situation. The Russo-German paX 
had fallen on us like a thunderbolt, and yesterday’s 
world of holidays and sunshine already seemed far off 
and unreal. In every carriage there were at least one 
or two men who had received their mobilization papers, 
and perhaps two-thirds of all the passengers were 
travelling for reasons direXly or indireXly conneXed 
with the .international situation. The talk was all of 
war and'there were many comparisons with 1914 . One 
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man in my carriage, a big, independent-looking fellow 
who worked as a casual labourer and carried all his 
possessions in a paper parcel, had fought in the last war 
and was on his way to rejoin his regiment. His manner 
was jaunty, his air that of a man who can take all that is 
coming to him, but the look in his eyes was the look of 
one who sees things crumble. Mostly his conversation 
was matter-of-faft, but once he spoke of what war would 
mean in human suffering with a compassion and a 
readiness of expression which you would hardly find in 
a man of his type and class in any other country. 

Arriving at Arles, I found there was no train for 
Tarascon for an hour and a half. The rain was coming 
down so fiercely that it was impossible to leave the 
Station. It clattered from the roof and rebounded 
viciously in a series of miniature waterspouts from the 
platform. A huddle of passengers Stood in the booking- 
hall looking gloomily at the impossible day. Courage 
and resolution were not lacking, but cheerfulness was 
impossible when nature negledted the provision of a 
silver lining. 

1 felt lost, deserted. The world had come unstuck. 
Nevertheless I cherished a core of inner happiness. I 
should get to Tarascon some time, the rain could not go 
on for ever, and war was not yet inevitable. If for the 
moment it had become impossible to contemplate the 
immediately present without gloom, one could mark time, 
feeding on that inner core. But because one was a 
westerner, for whom complete withdrawal was im¬ 
possible, one could only do that if one possessed an 
outward armour of fortitude, a public half with which 
to play one’s part in the common world, bored, indiffer¬ 
ent, even contemptuous perhaps, but. not aloof. Until 
recently I had doubted whether I had such an armour, 
but now I felt I had. 
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I made a dash through the soaking rain for the little 
buffet. It was crowded with Steaming passengers eating 
or drinking to kill time. Among them were two English 
hikers with rucksacks, who were having trouble with 
their French. I knew that if I crossed the room to 
help them 1 should only add to their embarrassment, 
so I Stayed where I was, and eventually they got things 
Straightened out. In a way I should have liked to speak 
to them simply because they were compatriots, but I 
didn’t think we should have much in common, and, 
knowing that in normal circumstances I should have 
avoided them, I felt that if I now went across and Struck 
up a conversation with them I should be surrendering 
to an easy emotionalism which ought to be resisted. 
I drank a cup of coffee and ate a small, dry, very boring 
cake, and when I had finished they had gone. 

My train arrived at last. I reached Tarascon some time 
between five and half-paSt, to find notices calling two 
classes of reservists to the colours and commandeering 
mules being posted on all the public buildings. My taxi 
was driven by a woman whose husband had already been 
called up. The proprietor of the hotel, also mobilized, 
had left for Aix that morning, and his wife was anxiously 
inquiring of a sympathetic officer whether the barracks 
of that town were not among the most modern and 
hygienic in existence. The rain was leaving off, and the 
main Street and the cafes were full of officers in uniform. 
The paper shop was besieged by inquirers for evening 
papers which had not arrived. The general air was one 
of uncertainty and excitement modified by depression. 
I listened to people talking and heard someone say that 
it was English perfidy and bad diplomacy which had 
wrecked the Anglo-French negotiations with Russia 
and brought about the present situation. Although it 
was soon to disappear, there was a good deal of feeling 
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against England in some quarters in France during the 
days immediately preceding the war. 

I had come to Tarascon because it was on my pro¬ 
gramme and also thinking that in the event of a crisis 
it was as good a place as any from which to get home. 
I had not been in the town an hour before I realized 
my mistake. Alphonse Daudet chose Tarascon as the 
type of all provincial backwaters, and his judgment Still 
holds good. It is inhabited chiefly by old, retired people. 
Although it is on the main line several of the beft trains 
of the day ignore it, and in general it is one of those 
blissful places where a runaway horse provides excite¬ 
ment for a week. Its few young and youngish inhabi¬ 
tants fill in time fishing, shooting, and tiding, while 
waiting for their elders to fall asleep in the sun for the 
lagt time and leave them their money. 

I walked about the Streets considering my plans. 
One complication arose from the £a£t that I had very 
little money on me; incidentally most of it was English, 
Originally I had planned to spend some days in Tarascon, 
visiting Saint-Remy and Les Baux, possibly spending a 
night or two at Arles and making trips to Saint-Gifles 
and Nimes. To carry it out in full I should have had to 
write to England arranging to prolong my Say in France 
and asking for more money to be sent to me. On the 
other hand if 1 only Stayed one or two days longer the 
necessity for postponing my engagements in England 
would not arise, and 1 should be able to manage on the 
money I already had. If I Stayed on and wrote home for 
money, and war broke out before it arrived, I might be in 
an awkward position. Although I was tolerably sure that 
whatever happened one would be able to get back to 
England eventually without much hardship, and regarded 
the fears of my compatriots who were rushing home 
poSt- haSte as exaggerated, it is always uncomfortable 
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to be without money; and this was a condition I might 
well find myself in if communications were inter¬ 
rupted or disorganized by mobilization. I was fairly 
certain that in the present circumstances Stella’s parents 
would not allow her to leave England. I counted up 
my French and English money and calculated that if I 
Stayed a maximum of two more days in the south I 
could get home with a small margin for emergencies. 
I decided that, weather permitting, I would go to S ain t- 
Remy next day, returning to Tarascon in time to catch 
the night train to Paris. If the weather was good and I 
enjoyed myself I might Stay another day, make another 
excursion, and travel to Paris by the same train twenty- 
four hours later. 

But as the evening wore on I realized that these plans 
were founded on a misunderstanding of the conditions 
under which they would have to be carried out. Psycho¬ 
logically, and to a large extent materially, France was 
already on a war footing. The hotel could not change 
my English money, and did not know whether the local 
bank, which opened at odd hours, would do so in the 
morning. No one knew whether there would be any 
buses to Saint-Remy next day, for not all transport 
workers were exempt from mobilization orders. But 
much more effective than these material hindrances to 
sightseeing was the disappearance of the moral atmo¬ 
sphere in. which it was possible to make holiday. The 
weather had broken and holidays were over. If I had 
had some Strong reason for Staying at Tarascon or going 
to Saint-Remy I should have gone on with my plans, but 
to spend two days in dilettantish sightseeing while all 
round me men were being called up and their women¬ 
folk were going about with grave faces because of it 
would have seemed somehow pointless and in bad taSte. 
I thought for a long time and before going to bed decided 
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that I would catch the early-morning bus to Avignon if 
it was running, change my English money there, and if 
possible catch the ten o’clock express (which did not 
Stop at Tarascon) to Paris. 

Once I had taken this decision I felt much less de¬ 
pressed. I was sad because in the circumstances it was 
impossible to be anything but sad; but my sadness was 
for others: for myself I no longer felt uncertain or per¬ 
plexed. I took a walk along the tree-lined promenade 
which figures in the triptych of the Burning Bush, and 
Strolled in the darkness across the long suspension 
bridge to Beaucaire, which is said to sw r ay so terrifyingly 
when the mistral blows. I set foot in Beaucaire and 
turned back. I drank a glass of beer in the hotel, sitting 
on the fringe of a political discussion between the Staff 
of the hotel and an army officer, and went to bed. 



CHAPTER II 


The morning was sunny, clear, and peaceful. The 
excitement of the previous evening had disappeared, 
and Tarascon had probably never looked calmer than 
in the sunshine of that early morning. I walked to 
the edge of the town to see the pale caStle of King 
Rene which Stands there, lapped by the waters of the 
Rhone. My bus arrived, some twenty minutes late, at 
half-paSt eight. I climbed into it and was driven out of 
the town in the opposite direftion. In an open space 
at the side of one of the main Streets all the mules of 
the neighbourhood were gathered for inspection by 
assessors, while their owners waited for the re¬ 
quisitioning officer, who sat at a treStle table, to decide 
whether they were to be taken or released. 

We drove through calm Provencal scenery in the early 
morning sunshine. Barbentane, a pleasant idle little 
place, with its typical main Street and rough Stone 
buildings weathered by the sun and wind, gave me my 
last sight of a scene which had become familiarly dear 
to me during the last two years. In a way my brief 
passage through that village was my farewell to Pro¬ 
vence; for after Barbentane there was only Avignon, 
and when we arrived at Avignon the sky had clouded 
and I was occupied with small material cares. 

I got out of the bus and walked quickly up the main 
Street to the nearest bank. I waited while the clerk 
attended to a woman who wanted to draw out her bal¬ 
ance, and when it was my turn asked him the exchange 
rate of the English pound. The bank had only juSt 
opened and the woman before me had been its first 
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customer that morning. The clerk hesitated and quoted 
me a hundred and seventy-five francs to the pound. 

‘The pound has gone down, then?' I said. 

‘As to that, I don’t know. The morning’s quotation 
hasn’t come through yet. But you understand the inter¬ 
national situation is not altogether . . . ’ He concluded 
the sentence by smiling wryly. 

I changed enough money at one hundred and seventy- 
five francs to pay for my ticket and a day or two’s living. 
Subsequently I heard that later on that same day the banks 
were temporarily refusing to buy foreign currency. 

I left the bank and hurried to the Station. Avignon 
was grey, cool, remote—a place where one changed 
money after a holiday was over. The crowded, sun¬ 
baked town where I had Stayed with the Simons was a 
different town. I had enjoyed my days with them so 
much that on leaving Avignon I had made a sentimental 
resolution not to return there on this trip. It had taken 
the threat of war and the fear of being Stranded without 
money to make me break that vow. 

The Station was crowded. There were many people 
travelling in the direftion' of Nice as well as towards 
Paris. I wired to a friend in England the probable time 
of my arrival at Victoria, and added a message to Stella 
which was meant to scotch any idea she might Still have 
of coming to Provence. 

The Paris train arrived in two portions. Thinking 
that it was the ‘real’ train, I got into the portion which 
arrived at platform one. It turned out to be the relief 
train and to have no restaurant car. I bought a sandwich 
and a banana at Valence, and an English couple, who had 
left a small resort on the coaSt at five o’clock that morning, 
gave me some wine. The man was middle-aged, the girl 
in her late twenties or early thirties: they looked attached 
to each other and were somehow rather, engaging 
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and pathetic. I sensed that they were not married, 
but were engaged in a holiday affair which was probably 
being ended by the war; perhaps from the moment when 
their train arrived at Vidloria they would never see each 
other again. A few days later I saw the girl in London 
with a man who was probably her husband. 

Besides the English people there was a man who was 
familiar with all the landmarks along the line and always 
knew what speed the train was doing and what time it 
was due at every place. There was also a small man in 
a check suit and suede shoes who was reading an English 
book but was certainly not English. He may have been 
Italian. He sat silent throughout the journey, occa¬ 
sionally casting scared glances about him, and whenever 
the train Stopped at a Station he went away from his place 
as if afraid that a new arrival would ask him in English 
whether all the seats were taken and his accent would 
betray him. He looked as one imagines a man who had 
juSt committed a murder or a spy who had loSt his nerve 
would look, except that one has been told so often that 
the one thing spies never look is furtive. And there 
was another couple, a pair of charming young French 
people from Algeria, going to Paris for a holiday. It 
may have been their honeymoon, for they were obviously 
very much in love and very tender towards each other. 
The girl was very young, the man a little older. Strongly 
built, a little clumsy and very masculine. For some 
distance they held hands, glancing at each other every 
now and then and smiling. Presently the girl slept; 
her husband looked at her with an indescribable tender¬ 
ness and arranged her coat round her shoulders gently 
so as not to wake her. There was no European crisis 
for them. 

Looking out of the window in the outer suburbs of 
Paris I saw a long String of buses being driven away from 
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the centre of the town by soldiers in uniform. I pointed 
it out to the English couple. 

‘Yes/ said the girl, ‘but that happened last September 
too/ 

In spite of abnormal length and overcrowding the 
train was only about twenty minutes late, A notice 
ported in the Gate de Lyon told men who had been called 
up where to report. It was impossible to get a taxi at 
the Station: I walked for some distance carrying my suit¬ 
case, and finally picked one up on the far side of the Seine. 

I had a wash at my hotel and went out to dinner. I 
dined at the same restaurant and ate exaftly the same meal 
as on the first day of my holiday. The restaurant was 
crowded with officers in uniform and their wives or 
girls. I ate slowly, savouring my food. Those were 
days when we Still believed a war would Start with sudden 
air raids involving the death, or maiming of thousands 
of civilians, including perhaps ourselves; and I lingered 
over every sensual and emotional experience that came 
my way as a man would who was enjoying his lash days 
in a place he loved before going into exile. Only there 
was very little sadness mingled with my enjoyment. 
I felt exttaordinarily well, more confident and calmer 
than I had ever felt before. 

After dinner I crossed the boulevard to a cafe, and 
sat for an hour over a drink and a cigar before going 
to bed. The Streets were partially blacked out, with dim 
downward-shining bulbs replacing the usual lamps, 
but the cafes and shops were brightly lit. It was the 
first time I had seen city Streets blacked out, and the 
e£Fe£t seemed to me horribly ominous and sinister. 

I got up very early next day. I tried to ring up the 
Station to find out if the boat train left at the usual time, 
but the ■ railway authorities were refusing calls. The 
hotel porter feared there would be no taxis, but aftually 
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got me one without the slightest difficulty. I arrived at 
the Station with an enormous amount of time to spare, 
and, having found out that the train was due to run 
as usual, went to the buffet to kill time over an unwanted 
cup of coffee. There I saw a face I recognized. A 
woman I had met once at the house of a mutual friend 
was returning from Savoy with her six-year-old child 
and a fair amount of luggage. We greeted each other 
and a little diffidently I suggested travelling together. 
My acquaintance was almost embarrassingly grateful 
for my implicit offer of an assistance which turned out 
in the event to consist of nothing but some rather 
doubtful moral support. However, probably both of 
us were glad to have company on the journey. 

The train was without a restaurant car. A few 
minutes before it was due to Start I got out to buy some 
food for the journey. The food trolley was surrounded 
by a huddle of anxious purchasers. The train was 
pretty full, and many passengers had realized like us 
that the prospedt of getting lunch on the boat was by 
no means certain. To the already swollen tide of re¬ 
turning holiday-makers was added a fair number of 
expatriate Parisians fleeing from the possibility of air¬ 
raids. In their eyes the ship of Lutetia was sinking, and 
the rats were on the run. A middle-aged American 
woman, her face grey and puffy with terror, was waiting 
for her change and shaking with fright leSt she should 
miss the train. The man in charge of the trolley tried 
to calm her. 

‘You know,’ I said, ‘I really don’t think it ’ll go with¬ 
out some sort of warning.’ ‘You really don’t think so?’ 
she said, painfully anxious to be reassured. I said I was 
certain she had nothing to worry about: her teeth Stopped 
chattering and she waited a little more patiently till 
she got her change, then scurried off with it. The 
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trolley-man looked at me and shrugged his shoulders. 
There was nothing to do hut smile a little contemptuously 
and give my order. 

There was a good deal of confusion at Boulogne. 
The train was running in several parts and the passengers 
in the first part had monopolized the available porters. 
One boat left the harbour while we waited surrounded 
by a quantity of luggage too great to handle without 
help. I made periodical forays in search of porters, but 
found only unauthorized men who would not be allowed 
on the boat. Returning from one of these, I found that 
my companion had got hold of a porter: she was not 
sure whether he was authorized or not, but anyway he 
had borne off her luggage and promised to get it on 
board somehow. I carried my own suitcase to the boat 
and we met the porter on the quay. He told us he had 
put the luggage on board, close to the gangway, and my 
companion paid him handsomely. We went on board 
and began to look for the luggage. 

At the end of half an hour we were Still looking. I 
went off the boat once to see if the porter had left it on 
the quay, but it was not there. The boat was crammed 
to capacity, and almost every inch of deck space was 
crowded with suitcases and people sitting on them. 
The luggage turned up when we were half-way across 
the Channel: our potter had dealt squarely by us, and 
had only deceived us as to its position. 

Feeling better, we went below to have tea. The dining- 
saloon was crowded with people eating a late lunch, 
and service was very slow, but everybody was cheerful 
at the sight of food and the prospect of getting home 
before long. As I drank my tea and ate a piece of cake 
I realized that in spite of the crisis I was really getting 
a good deal of pleasure out of being able to sit down, 
and out of the healthy fun&ioning of my digestion. 
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Juft before the boat reached Folkestone we arranged 
that I should get off first, carrying my suitcase and a 
package belonging to my companion, while she waited 
on board for the porters to come on. At the time 
I was deluded into believing that this arrangement would 
serve some mutually beneficial purpose, but looking 
back I think the real reason for making it was simply 
that she did not want to keep me hanging about while 
she and the child waited for a porter. 

I got through the customs with extraordinary quick¬ 
ness, and was not asked to open my friend’s bundle or 
account for its contents. I decided to reserve a couple 
of places in the train and return to the customs barrier 
to wait for my friend. There was a newspaper-seller 
on the platform. During die last few days the French 
newspapers had carried nothing but news about the 
European situation, but his poster read: ‘All the Foot¬ 
ball Results,’ and he was shouting: ‘Football results! 
Football results I Much more important than the crisis! 
Football results! ’ 

I got a couple of places near the front of the train 
and returned to the barrier. I waited a long time but 
my travelling - companion did not come. Eventually, 
thinking I might have missed her while reserving the 
places, I decided to walk up to the front of the train 
again and look for her. I was half-way up the platform 
when the guard blew his whittle and said to me: ‘ You’d 
better get in if you ’re going, sir.’ All my possessions 
and my friend’s package were in the train, and there was 
nothing to do but jump in juSt as it began to move out 
of the Station. 

I walked along the corridor the whole length of the 
train and established definitely that my friend wasn’t 
on it. I was a little worried about her package, especi¬ 
ally as I had forgotten part of the address she had given 
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me as a precaution against this very situation. But I 
thought it would come back to me, and ff it didn’t I 
should be able to get it from the friend who had intro¬ 
duced us. And if the worst came to the worst she could 
always get in touch with me through my publishers. 
She had told me that the package contained nothing she 
needed urgently, and I didn’t worry very acutely. 

I am told the Folkestone boat train ran in six portions 
that afternoon and evening. My portion, which was one 
of the la£t, arrived at Victoria three hours after the 
scheduled time. Stella, who had been waiting those 
thtee hours, met me on the platform. I was very glad 
to see her. She had travelled thousands of miles with 
her parents since I had last seen her two months before, 
and in a different field quite a lot had happened to me in 
that time, too. 

‘Hallo, Basil,’ she said. ‘So you got here.’ 

‘Hallo, Stella,’ I said. ‘It’s very good of you to have 
waited all this time.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ she said, ‘having got here, I thought I 
might as well see it through.’ 

It was characteristic of Stella that she would not let 
me think she had waited for the satisfaction of any one 
but herself. I recognized a fundamental honesty which 
was at war in her with a desire to make life mote exciting 
by romantic lying, and because I knew that this ten¬ 
dency existed in me too I sympathized. I also knew 
that if she had waited on my account her reply would 
have been the same. 

I asked Stella to dine with me and we drove to a 
restaurant. The Streets were not blacked out but the 
traffic lights were reduced to tiny crosses. Over 
dinner we talked of the probability of war. I said I 
Still thought it could be averted, because Hitler must 
know he could get much greater benefits for Germany 
Q 
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by not fighting than by fighting. The real problem was 
to find a way in which he could climb down over Poland 
without loss of face. I had ceased to believe in the 
readiness of any Government to fight for a treaty or a 
moral principle, and I thought the French and English 
Statesmen would do all they could to discover such a way. 

Stella was passionately fond of France and above all 
Provence. She had grudged every moment of her 
travels that summer because they had separated her 
from Provence; and she was bitterly disappointed that 
the crisis had arisen juft at the moment when she was 
about to go there. It might so easily have happened a 
month later! I consoled her out of the depths of my 
new-found philosophy. I told her that even if the crisis 
did not blow over quickly like the laft one, the time 
would come when she would see Provence again, and 
that even if it didn’t the universe would Still go on. 
The important thing in life was not fulfilment but desire. 

‘If we can’t go to Tarascon this year,’ I said, ‘we ’ll 
go next year, or the year after that, or anyway some time. 
And even if we don’t . . . But with patience one usually 
gets everything one really wants. The only real lesson 
one has to learn is patience.’ 

I was not nearly so certain as I tried to sound that 
there would be any getting to Provence that year or ever, 
and at heart I knew that whatever happened there wasn’t 
likely to be any ‘we’ about it. I was able to speak 
reassuringly because for the firft time for many months 
I possessed a ftock of inner happiness and confidence 
which I could draw on and communicate to others. 

I wasn’t in love with Stella and my happiness was not 
caused by seeing her again. It was connected with what 
I had felt in the foreft of Le Dom about possessing an 
armour againft trouble. I realized that in the ultimate 
issue Europeans can only defend their spiritual ftandards 
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by a Struggle of one sort or another on the field of 
physical existence, and that when the time for such a 
Struggle comes it is better for a man to fight even in a 
cause which he knows has no intrinsic significance for him, 
and may seem entirely pointless, than remain aloof. I 
believed, what I had always doubted hitherto, that if 
I were put to such a teSt in the immediate future, as 1 
easily might be, I should come through without making 
too much fuss. Of course this confidence in myself 
was to be a good deal shaken subsequently, but Still 
it 5 s something that I had it then. And probably there 
was something a little bogus, something a little old- 
school-tieish and falsely heroic, about all this concern 
with tests and Struggles and so forth, even although we 
did have some reason then to fear that a few tons of 
high explosive might drop on any of us almost without 
warning. But then the English, who have many 
virtues, are rather a falsely heroic race, and it’s no use 
pretending that I am anything but an Englishman, with 
perhaps a bit more sensibility and a good deal less 
honesty than most. 

Next day Stella drove me down into the country. 
We lunched at her parents' house, and because it was a 
fine day Stayed until the evening. In the afternoon we 
walked in the grounds of a house close by which was 
being prepared to receive an evacuated business. Stella 
and I had walked there together nine months before, 
but those nine months were a hundred years. After 
dinner we drove back to London. On the way we 
talked of what our reactions to war would be, and the 
possibility of air raids. Stella wore a summer frock 
she had bought in Paris, white with an amusing Story¬ 
book design on it, which made her look absurdly childish. 
In the darkness of the car her body appeared touchingly 
fragile and flower-like. I tried to imagine what it would 
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look like if a bomb dropped near her, but the idea was 
without meaning. I knew it was a possibility I ought 
to face, but my mind refused to grasp the conception. 
If to die a thousand deaths is to be a coward I was one, 
for I had always had too much imagination. I had 
thought out what war might mean for myself. It might 
mean death or maiming, unbearable pain, the dis¬ 
appearance of the liberal world I aspired to live in, 
poverty and deadly discipline and boredom. I recoiled 
from the vision with unspeakable horror, but I hoped 
and believed that if the wor£t came to the wor£t I might 
be able to get through without showing too much 
fear. I knew that ultimately my own existence was 
unimportant, and I hoped that in the laSt resort I should 
find in myself the capacity for being tolerant and un¬ 
afraid. But thd idea of pain and death descending 
horribly and suddenly on Stella or Tania or any one I 
knew was something my imagination would not formu¬ 
late. I could only tell myself that it was something which 
would never happen. 
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